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(CORA PUT HER HANDS ON OBIEL’S SHOULDERS, AND FORCED HERSELF TO LOOK STRAIGHT IN HIS FACE.] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


——~@——— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Love is at once the greatest blessing and 
the most fearful curse. It gilds one life with 
the golden glory of a summer's day, it dims 
another with the darkness of a cimmerian 

ight. It raises drooping spirits as if on the 
Pinions of a lark to a sublunary Heaven. It 
casts down the bravest into the lowest depths 
of despair. It plays with most of the 
characters in this story, and throws an 
element of danger and excitement into their 
different lives which might have flowed 
quietly down the current of existence if it had 
not been for its disturbing influence. And 
yet not one of them all would have chosen 
to be without it. There is a sweetness in its 
pain, a charm in its danger, that men. court, 
that women sigh for, and there are few who 
would like to be entirely unscarred by a 
Wound from its arrows. 
attr Gerda mfght have cheerfully married 

ir Oriel Paget, and paid every one of her 





debts—from the little bill for gloves and pér- 


fumes at a well-known shop on the right-hand. 


side of ent-street, to the account quite 
half-a-mile in length which Madame Victorine 
sent out on scented r from her celebrated 
establishment, which looked like a handsome 
private house in Dover-street. She might 
have done this and brought contentment to 
many hearts besides the Marchionesa’s, if it 
had not been that her own had been given 
long ago to Raymond Lovell, the struggling 
barrister. 

Cora Paget might have made Lord Fitz. 
maur happy for life, and delivered Lady 
Paget from the burden of an ever-growing 
anxiety, if she had not formed a passionate 
attachment for the young Baronet. 

Beatrice Ashley might have settled down in 
some country place, with a husband of ample 
means and splendid disposition, if her fancy 
had not been caught as a child by Guy, Earl 
of Moortown, who had picked her up when 
she had a nasty fall out hunting, and carried 
her in his arms, panting and stumbling over 
heavy-ploughed fields, to the nearest house, 

The tall, bright-haired boy, whose flushed 





face was the first to meet her opening eyes, 
had been for many years her girlish ideal, 
but the promise of his boyhood was still un- 
falfilled; and in the ‘irst bloom of manhood 
he had got into the wildest set, and sunk low 
in the mire of dissipation. Noone but her- 
self knew of the struggle that went on in 
her poor little heart—between her passionate 
love and her wide-awake conscience. 

Lord Moortown thought she was the coldest 
girl he had ever met—colder than Lady 
Gerda—whom some men called “‘ theanimated 
iceberg.” And yet, sometimes, when she re- 
pulsed him most determinedly, her heart was 
nearly breaking under the semblance of in- 
difference ; and she had to tell herself over 
and over again that marriage with a man 
whose ideas of duty were totally at variance 
with hers would not be joy for either, but 
utter misery for both. 

,, Sir Oriel, meanwhile, was perplexed be- 
tween the old fraternal affection which had 
always bound him to Cora Paget, and the new 
attraction which the beautiful Lady Gerda 
possessed for him. He saw that Cora felt 
that his marriage would separate them for 
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ever ; and far down in the deptts of his beart 
he knew ‘there wag truth in the feeling, 
although he would not acknowledge it him- 
golf, : 

And when absent from Lady Gerda; and, 
therefore no longer under the ‘spell of her 
beanty, he felt that he could not give up the 
girl who had been his companion through all 
the best yesrs of his boyhood; but when the 
Marchioness's daughter emiled graciously upon 
him, and spoke to him in that low, sweet voice 
ofhers, which was one of her greatest charms, 
he thought that he could be content to give 
up the whole of the world so long as he was 
left by her side. He did not understand the 
state of his own heart, and noons could under- 
take to explain to him—not even Raymond 
Lovell, who could not imagine it possible to 
hesitate between Lady Gerda Staunton. and 
any other woman on earth. Love had played 
him e sorry trick when it inveigled:him into.e 
hopeless passion. Not that he,considered /it 
hopeless at present, for he wag still ander the, 


fond delusion that the diamonds he-had. sacriy: 4 


ficed so gladly for her sweet sake 
her from the necessity of a dista 
riage. 
They had also relicved him from thewpre- 


a 
mise to. keep out of her way, for if 
not going-to'-be married he could do no ' 


by fea -his-yearning eyes on her beauty, 
or listening with eager ears to her voice.< 
And, invhis perfect unselfishmesss,, 
Qi b 


hemeyer | a 
arm-be might-do:.toshumpelf:. 


by hopes of his 
i for ever beyond 
Wy: Paget iooked up.with a. 
fromem letter which ahe had :been»peraeing 
with eviden? interests. a 
mations‘ Ladg, Gerda’ writes me. 
note:dmthe: world to say that if 
thens:im she.and her brother will ran: n 
: amdspend a few days withng, +: 
roy dear boy, didn’t I tell you so?” 
what?’ his A 


Cet snd _have- changed: vhee-Ampibelo was | 
; y did she enub him senmpmerete: 
talib dhather night if she meant: ta: gratifgp 
him diteotly afterwarda' by a visi$vto hig: 


hame? His miad was.so. partunbed, that hax 
y listened to his mother’s ¢ ion of - 
te How would Cora take it? Sod in. 
‘Semieof manner. should-he-reosive his 
guests, @.@asual friend or as a favoured. 


- suitor ?~ Itiqvas really rather a bewildering 


position to bein, and he did not know whether 
he were pleased or annoyed, 

‘ Look here, mother!" he said, after a 
pause, during which he had been thinking 
hard whilst he continued his breakfast. 
‘We can’t have thea Stauntons by them- 
selves! We must ask a lot of people to meet 
them.”’ 

‘So awkward Cora boiag laid up; there will 
be nobody to help: me entertain. them,’ ang 
Lady Paget s face grew clonded. 

‘* Do you count.me.ag.absalately nabody ?” 
twirling the end of his monstache mto.an acute 
point. ‘I know I’m not-brilliant, but.I get on 
pretty well in my owa house!” 

“‘ My dear boy, no one could make a. better 
host than you! I'vealwayssaidso, You can 
ask Miss Mackenzie if you doubt me. You 
put everyone at.their ease; you always know 
what amusement they are likely to enjoy ; but, 
of conrse, on this oocasian.you will be so. en- 
grossed with Lady Gerda. and Lord Fitzmaur 


_“‘ Fitzmanr can take care of himself, and 
his sister won't want much looking. after!” 
with a slight frown. ‘' I don't intend, to fallow 
her about all day like a tame. terrier, or. she 
will be.eick. to. death of me by the,evening. 
It wouldn’s be a-bad plan to ask Beatrice 
Ashley, Shell try to keep the peace all 
round, and her.auné can gossip with you, 


she. oxclaimed,:withnimai-, 





whilst Moortown would give a spice of excite- 
ment to the party, and keep them beth in a 
fever. Lovell, of course, will come, for I can’t 


' cut up I was by the! s: of that old horse ?— 


do withcut him—and who onsearth 
have for Cora?’ 

‘“ Cora won’swani anyboiy! Howcan.she, 
when she is confiaed to her room?” 

‘ She'll come down: fast enough, L’ibbet, as 
soon as the Stauntons are-in the house!” 

‘* Well, if she does, there will be Lord Fitz- 
maur, 30 we needn't have anyone, else... Dear, 
dear! I've got so many letters to write I must 
see after them at once,’’ rising from-her seat, 
and picking up her bunch of keys and her 
correspondence. 

‘*I wish to heavens Lady Gerda would leave 
her brother behind her !’' Sir Oriel exclaimed 
wetoey. as he-went forward to open the 

oor. 


can w 


‘Why, my dear boy? I thought yon were} 
jast wishing to bave som: use. Cora?} . 
I am.euresLord.,Pitzm t+ter than. 
any % ; 


= = a 
A — is easily consof@d. Hancver ..j.., 
over anything forlong!" with angry con‘am,, 
as she ‘shook off his Seog” gid Sia 
Finding that he could not consols her he 
went away to tell the gardeners to kesp a look. 
out for the lost canary, and never gnesgej 
that the anger and the pain, which he attyi. 
buted solely to the loss. of the bird, were partly 
due to the projected visit of Lady Gerda 
Staunton. é : 
A man can see a thing that is straight bo. 
fore his eyes, but he can rarely look into , 
woman’s heart ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


of preparation aj 


THERE’ great bustle 
| Wray. Hi hi. Eapebmaley, the housekeeper, 
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sign. 


exmind.the bird. Give me y . 
moment,” he said, i ay 2 : 


There wat-a flotter-ofsviagays: 
an empty hand, a woe-bezone face, and a 
small thing on wings floating ont: inte the 
simmer air—the bird had gone! 

«* Never mind, Cor; don’t.distress yourself, 
I'll get-yon another! "’ he said, consolingly. 

‘Another? Asif J should care? It’s just 
the way with everything!” ‘stamping her 
2265) ** Everything I love always deserts 
me ” 

‘Nonsense! I dare say he’ll comp back ia 
a moment,. Pat a lump of s on the sill 
and some grains of seed ; hunger wilf' send him 
back, if love-won’t,”’ 

‘No, no; @ prisoner never geturns to his 
dungeon, a man never goes back to the: girl 
he-has forsaken! Oh, I shall miss him so 
terribly. Nothing will ever make up for him!” 
tears streaming from her eyes. 

“Call him; perhaps he will know your 
voice! Look at him over there on the gtoire 
de Dijon!” - 

“No good, He will like fresdom better than. 
anything else as-long ag the sun shines; but 
when the rain, and the cold, and the night 
come, then he’ll want to come back, and never 
find the way!” 

‘Come, cheer up!" putting his hand on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ Don't you remember how awfully 


ved,‘ and-he is to-g9. 


shrill scream, 


gen ba. seen with a fosbed face, 
ber ightly; pushed to the left; and 
housemeidi: with, ¢ insters in gd hands were 
, , ay. 


M: *, the. : >More 
im th ashe stood inone. of th; 
hot] oy 


‘i : ig nts were 
| to, ba sent in: for the decors vu the grand 


iy, eles Tei «cilia ap Jefe where 


“| Shey even ssh 


for. . walk- of inapeation. 
hte ota bh 


Sto + the 
L. the 
les a 
a Se na ‘ 

J d, and.évery 
em, There would 


on fioor or 
filled. with 


anfrideas ; and she teld 
: it was scarcely 
eseryh to:-give.Ladg-Gerda Staunton 2 
-reception. “ Let us wait till Her Majesty 
honours us with a visit.” 

‘*We may wait-for a blue moon,” with a 
slight flash on his face. ‘‘ Don't you see I 
don’t want to be taken for a country bump- 
kin, who doesn’t know what's what ! I wos 
not alter my way of living for any number of 
duchesses; but‘I don't choose to be called 
old-fashioned and.behind-the timer.” ‘ 

** Oh! my dear boy, do exactly as you like. 
I don’t want to interfere; but we- never had 
curtains io the hall and over: the drawing- 
room doors in your. father's time, aod they 
strike me as fusty and-inconvenient.” 

“ You'll find themdelightfaily wasm in the 
winter,” with a smile of amusement, for the 
hot sun was at that moment streaming down 
into his face. Et 

“ Bat it isn’ winter, and I believe it is 
going to be very hot,” aud with rather a0. 
aggrieved air, Lady Puget walked away: 
fanning herself Janguidly. 

Bat if-these- grand preparations annoyed 
Lady Paget; they were gall: and-worm wood to 
Cora. She would haye- liked to put the 
Turkish curtains inte the fire, to have broken 
the fairy lamps. to- atoms, to. have damaged 
irretrievably the exquisite new carpeting on 
the grand staircase. But whem Oriel came t? 
her, ani asked her advice, bicause his motber 
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but I got over it.” ; 


would take no interest in hie plans, she pat 
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entment aside in a moment, and looked 
tterns with him, her dark head close 
to hia brown one, choosing with unerring 
taste the colour and the texture which were 
most fitting. — . . : : 

She was willing to help him with her advice, 
bat she would not come downstairs ; for she 
was reserving all her strength for the time, 
ghen the guests should arrive. 

She knew that she would have a terribly 
dificult part to play, and it bewildered 
her brain to think of it. She must try to 


her res 
over P® 


‘stop any flirtation between her consin and 


Lady Gerda, without letting anyone have 
the smallest suspicion of her. intentions; and 
she must keep Lord Fitzmaur at a safe 
distance, whilst outwardly giving him snffi- 
cient encouragement to blind- Lady Paget's 
watchfal eyes. ah oY wey 

It. would be terrible if, in-her efforts to 
eave Oriel, she found herself caught—for in 
her inmost heart she. was.afraid of Lord 
Fitzmanr. There was a fierce. look in his 
eyes, which showed that. he would not bear 
being trifled with over-much. If sbe went 
too far, she felt that it would be like dancing 
over dynamite, in which case the risk would 
be far greater than the pleasure. 

Just before he staxted in the dog-cart for 
the station Sir Oriel came into her, iv a cenit 
of brown dittos, which were very becoming 
to bis lithe, active figure. 


“Jnst wanted to-say you won't forget. your” 


promise to come down to night? Never mind 
if my mother objects; we can’t pull through 
without you,’’ he said, with a cheerful smile. 

“T'll come; but Oriel,” breathlessly. 

“Well?” going up to her, and _ looking 
down into her.eager face, and wondering why 
her breath was 80 short that the lace on the 
front of her bodice was heaving up and down 
like the swell of the sea when a storm is near. 
“Have you anything to say to me?’’ 

Her red lips quivered, her dark eyes flashed 
passionately. She stretched dut ber hand and 
touched his coat-sleeve. 

“ Only I feel that after to day. all will be 
over and changed—I shall have lost my 
brother!” - 

“What nonsense!’ You'll never lose yoar 
brother, Cor, till I'm as dead as.a door-nail. 
You see,”’ blushing slightly, and avoiding her 
eager eyes, ‘‘ whether. married or single, we 
can be just as fond of each other as we've 
alkays been! And one thing I mean to state 
very plainly, whether. yon are engaged: or 
married, I've a right to kiss you—yes, I have 
—and ro man shall ever take it from me.” 

Her heart leapt..within. her breast, but, 
blushing furiously, she recoiled. 

“ Don’s, don’t |.” she said, half frightened. 

“Bat I willl Why, Cor, you are as red ag 
& poppy, just asif Fitzmaur—confound him !— 
Were trying to be impertinent. My dear child, 
you've forgotten your part; brothers and sis- 
ters don’é blush; it’s too. much trenble ! ” 

He put his hand under the creamy whiteness 
of ber chin, and. drew her face towards. him. 
A crimson wave passed over itjand the long 
clack lashes seemed glued to her velvet cheeks. 
the softest of smiles played for.an instant 
round her pretty month, 

He was fond. of her, and no. Lady Gerda 
would ever make him forget her. Oh, if eke 
chose she could always keep him, as she was 
keeping him now,. when a few.mors minu’es 
would make him too. late to. meet. her at the 
station, 

_ A demon of mischief. euddenly.came into 
her heart—she would keep him. She heard 
the sound of wheels on the gravel, and. knew 
that it was Lady Paget driving off-in the 
landau. It would be grand for. Lady Gerda 
to arrive in her.most bewitching costume, and 
find only an elderly lady to meet her! | 
She put her hands upon his.shoniders and 


pon 
forced herself to look straight into his.face. 
Do yon remember that there. are two 
Parties toa bargain? Supposing I say.I don’t 
Approve of balf-and. half arrangements?” 
‘Bat it shan’t be half-and-half!” hastily, 





as his colour deepened, and his lips twitched 
under the steady gaze of her wonderful eyes. 

‘Not half. and-balf-?” mischievously. 
“Then let me tell you, sir, that your Lady 
Gerda will object. One of the first things she 
will tell you will beto give me up. ‘ Have 
nothing to do with that odioue girl !’ she will 
command, in her beantifally modulated voice, 
and you'll be as meek as.a lamb!”’ 

* Nothing of the sort!” angrily. ‘I'm not 
a moff or a coward, and all the women in 
England wouldn’t make me give you up un- 
less you asked me to; and even then I don't 
believe I would !’’ 

“It is so easy to talk,” her wild heart danc- 
ing with joy. 

‘‘T know what you are driving at! You are 
thinking of Fitzmaur; he’s an awfully jealous 
fellow, and he’ll lose no time in telling you 
that artificial brothers are.all my eye!” 

“Do you think I.should care?’’ with a 
lightning flash from her,eyes. “‘ Do you think 
if he talked bimeelf hoarse it, would make the 
smallest difference? ” 

‘Don't know,’ playing with her as she 
played with him, only this. time ii was with 
edged tools. ‘Now I cometo think of it; he 
must have made a difference; for it’s ayes— 

ositive ages—since you gave me 4 voluntary 
iss, and you: used. to. do. it. as a matter of 
course! See how utterly. changed you are!” 
watching her blushes, with the keenest plea- 


sure. 

* 1m not changed the least.tiniest bit !’’ her 
toue very confident, bat her,eyes looking any- 
where but at him. 

“Then prove it—now, this:moment,” im- 
periously. 

“ How?” timidly. 

‘Oh! Cor, you littlahambuag! You know 
what Imean. If youdon't doit I shall know 
that what I’ve said is trae, and you've given 
me up fora man whose not worth tho tip of 
my little finger. So there!’ - 

A pause. He was behaving very badly, and 
he knew it, though he never guessed how 
badly, or else in the climax of his enjoyment 
he would have stopped. He liked to see her 
standing there, her colour comingand going— 
her lips parted, her breast heaving so tremu- 
luously—and know that it was he who could 
make her cold or hot bya word. or-a look. 

Suddenly the hesitation was over. Swiftly 
she threw her arms round hia,neck, put her 
eager lips to his in a long passionate, kiss, and 
then hid ber fece on his breast. 

 That’s right, Cor, just like your own self. 
Why, what's the matter. You are shaking like 
a jelly-fish!” 

“ Nothing, nothing! Only it’s good-bye to 
the old life from. tbia day, for ever,’ she 

uted. 

‘* Do get that ridiculovs notion ont of your 
head,” he said, impatiently. ‘‘If we wers in love 
and ail that, of course we should have to stop ; 
but we are only brother and sister, so that we 
can go on for ever. Jove! I’d forgotten the 
train. Why did you keep. me so, you 
little wretch? I -shall«have to drive like 
blazes!” and giving hor. a farewell pat on 
her soft brown: hair he rushed to the door. 
With a nod, a smile, and a mischievous glance, 
he vanished, and she ran-tothe.open window 
as if in sudden want of ‘air, All her blushes 
had gone, and she was deadly white. 

‘‘ I made him forget her,” she said to her- 
self,as she laced and ‘interlaced her fingers 
nervonsly. ‘*‘ Heloves me jast as much as 
ever. What a fool I am not to he content ? 
Bat. I am, and I will be. My brother—my 
own dear brother Oriel! Surely that is 
enough for me!’ and leaning her head against 
the framework of the window, just where a 
cluster of roses hung over her flower-like face, 
she looked out over the of the sanshine 
and the beauty of the foli and saw nothing 
but a good-looking face,twith a small mous- 
tache, and a pair of kind dark eyes, So we 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wirn strangely - mingled feelings Lady 
Gerda stood in the ldrge hall of the Pagets” 
ancient home, and looked round at the old cak 
carving, the battered suits of armour, the 
tattered banners, the broad staircase, which 
swept so grandly up to the gallery, with: its 
quaintly - carved banisters, and its oriental 
carpeting, 

It was a place worthy of her admiration, 
and she was glad to think that che need never 
be ashamed of her future home. She had 
quite Cecided that it would be her fatare 
home, for after her folly at Mre.Cosmo Slaney’s 
she knew there was no other course open to 
her; but she thought it was hard that the 
young Baronet would not do more to smooth 
the way for her. 

It would have been easier if he had shown 
a decent amount of eagerness ; bat only to-day 
he had proved that the fervour of his admira- 
tion had worn off, by not being on the platform 
to meet her. 

As the landau came back through the park: 
they met him in his dog-cart, driving, it io 
true, at a reckless pace; bat he did not pulb 
up andapologise. He hurried on to thestation. 
to pick up Lord Fitzmaur, who he guesse? 
was waiting for him at the station; and 
though it might have been the right thing. for 
him to do it had nettled her pride, and she 
followed Lady Paget into the drawing-room, 
with ber head held so high that, as one of the 
footmen whispered to another, “‘ it looked’ ae’ 
if she were trying to touch the chandelier!” 

Miss Euphemia Mackenzie bad better be 
described as an elderly ‘‘ unappropriated bless- 
ing,” for she was one of those women whose 
miesion on earth seems to be to help othere. 
She was about four feet ten in height, with a 
slight figure, and a kind, benevolent face. She: 
had a hooked nose flanked by a pair of kind 
grey eyes, and an active, alert manner, whick 
showed that she was always alive to all that 
was going on round her. 

Daring the day, when in the house, she wae 
never seen withont a black silk apron with: 
elaborate pockets, anda cap of white musliz. 
and lace, In the evening the apron disappeared, 
and the cap was of snowy tulle, with a bow) 2 
flower, or a feather, according to the magni- 
tude of tho occasion, 

She was as different in character from hex 
hostess as they were different in their style of 
dress—and4 yct they were greatfriends. Lady 
Paget would tell her most private feelings te 
the little old maid, and unbead more: com. 
pletely than she ever did to her son. 

She felt so sure of sympathy and compre- 
hension from that large, kind heart that it~ 
was always # pleasure to have. her old friend: 
in the house, and Beatrice Ashley she con- 
sidered an excellent companion for her ow 
niece, 

Beatrice and her aunt admired the improve- 
ments in the hall, and nodded to the servants 
whom they recognised as old acquaintances, 
They chatted pleasantly over five o'clock ter, 
and made the time pass quickly till Sis 
Oriel and Lord Fitz maar arrived, 

The latter gave an eager glance round the 
room, and his face clouded with disappoint. 
ment when he saw that Cora was absent. 

“‘ Miss Paget isn't still laid up, 1 hope?’” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“T am sorry to say she is,’’ Lady Paget 
answered, with a bland smile, feeling rather 
glad that Cora was sefely out of the way. 
“ She has not been downstairs since her laat- 
illness.” 

‘* Bat she is coming?” he asked in dismay, 
beginning to wish himself back in London. 

“ She's not going to stick upstairs for the 
rest of her life, if you mean that! ’’ remarked: 
Sir Oriel, his eyes twinkling with mischief, 
and enjoying his guest’s visible disappoint- 
ment; “ but any excitement is bad for her, 
and I’m afraid you would be altogether too 
much for her.” 

“Don't see why,’ muttered the Bay}, 





limit. ocr horizon according to our mental 
vision. 
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““Why should Fitzmaur be more exciting 
than anyone else?" asked Lady Gerda, 
frigidly. : 

‘“‘T never said he was, only a man is 
naturally more exciting than a woman. Now 
if Bee will take compassion on her she will 
do her all the good in the world!”’ 

“T shall be delighted!" and Miss Ashley 
looked prepared to start from her seat tea-cup 
in hand. ‘May Igo now?” 

“ —— you have finished your tea, and 
had sdfie more tea-cake!'’ handing her a 
plate of delicate-looking cakes, very unlike 
the ordinary sally-lunn. 

‘*I hope you act on your own precept, and 
ae from Miss Paget ?” 

‘Not at all, Lady Gerda,’ answered the 
Baronet, promptly. ‘Iam like a brother-- 
too prosaic for the sex to mutter!" 

“T am afraid it must have been Cora who 
maié you late,” said Lady Paget, fretfally. 
“I never knew a girl with such an utter dis- 
regard of time!” 

“TI made myself late,’ said Sir Oriel, and 
then he turned to Lady Gerda with a smile, 
«I wa3so mad when I found out the time, 
ut I knew that I should not be able to tempt 
you fo drive in my cart.” . 

“You might have asked me—I like a dog. 
cart better than most things!” 

“ Then let me drive you to-morrow, and we 
will scour the country for as many hours as 
you like!” 

“If you are noé in attendance on Miss 
Paget!" her lip curling. 

“80 long as you honour this house I am 
at your service, Lady Gerda,” looking grave. 

“That won't ba for long, Sir Oriel! ’’ with 
.@ graceful bend of her head, ‘‘so I shan’t tax 
your patience. You never told me what a 
-lovely place this was!” with a glance towards 
the wirdow. 

“Oome and have a stroll,” starting up. 
“‘ Mother, we are going to leave you and Miss 
Mackenzie to gossip together.”’ 

« Where's Beatrice?'’ looking round. 

“Gone to Cora. Are you coming, Fitz- 
smaur?” 

The Earl rose from his chair and followed 
the pair through the open French window. 
He did not interfere with their talk, for his 
mind was fally occupied with his grievance. 
He had cut a countless amount of engage- 
ments in order to come to Wray Hall. And 
what was the good of it, if he had to go back 
without seeing the girl he loved ? 

Lady Gerda, meanwhile, walked on slowly 
by the side of the Baronet. She could not 
help confessing that Wray was very beauti- 
fal, with its wooded slopss and picturesque 
gardens. Its long stretch of hothouses and 


.stabling gave a pleasant sense of wealth, for 


neither can be kept up without a good deal of 
money, and the young host was infinitely 
nicer than half the men abont town. He 
could talk of something beyond races or 
‘theatres ; he could interest himself in some of 
‘the most pressing questions of the day; but 
he could not talk of them with Raymond's 


-@loquence, or quicken the beats of her pulse 


as she listened. After all she went upstairs 
to her room in a more satisfied state of mind 
than she expected, and allowed Merton to put 
on one of her prettiest gowns, and do her hair 
in the most becoming style at the top of her 
well-shaped head, whilst she read at intervals 
during her toilette a thrilling French novel. 

‘‘That wil! do,” she said, with a critical 
look at the glass. ‘‘ Put some ‘ white rose’ 
on my handkerchief, and give me a chair 
on the balcony. I shall not go down till the 
dast moment.” 

As soon as her maid had carried out her 
injunétions. she took her place on the wide, 
old.fashioned balcony, where she was half- 
hidden bv the large graceful leaves of a 
wisteria. The view looked very lovely, framed 
in its greenery, and she could not help looking 
ap from her kook every now and then to 
admire it Presently there was a sound of 
wheels coming rapidly up the park. Looking 
carcJessiy in that direction she saw the dog- 


cart, which was evidently bringing up some 
other visitors from the station. 

‘Lord Moortown—I believe!" she said to 
herself, her smooth forehead puckering into 
an unmistakable frown. ‘Why couldn't he 
keep away instead of coming down here to 
remind me of my folly? Oh! if I could only 
be as I was a few days ago, with that two 
thousand safe in my hands!" 

Her peace was at an end, and she kept her 
eyes fixed aimlessly on the dog-cart. The 
horse came along at a capital pace—the 
groom jumped down to open the gate—Lord 
Moortown took the reins, and drove towards 
the stables. As the cart turned the gentle- 
man on the back-seat came into view for the 
first time, and at the sight of him Lady 
Gerda sprang from her seat, and looked as 
terrified as if she had seen a ghost. 

“Oh! no—no—no!" she mattered, ‘not 
Raymond. I couldn’t standit. He promised 
that I should never see him! He can't have 
broken his word. Oh! if I had guessed that 
I should meet him here I would never have 
come. I may as well go back to-morrow, for 
I can't carry it through under his nose, and 
receive his congratulations when all is settled. 
— a horrible! How can I face 

m ” 


How could she face the man she loved when 
she had run down to-day to sell herself toa 
man whom she did not love? It was a hard 
— ; but Lady Gerda had the courage of 

er race, and when eight o'clock struck she 
descended the stairs, with a face as white 
as her skirts, but with no other sign of 
emotion in eye or lip. 

Beatrice Ashley came hastily down a corri- 
dor to the left, her fair face flushed with 
haste. She looked very pretty in pale pink, 
with the sunset through an open window 
irradiating her soft brown hair till it shone 
like @ halo of glory as she stopped for a 
moment to fasten her bracelet. 

“Let me do that for you?" said a soft voice 
close in her ear. 

She started convulsively, and let the brace- 
let fall on the floor. 

“You here?” she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
as the coloar came and went in her cheeks. 

Lord Moortown stooped to pick up the 
bracelet. 

‘* Yes—Paget asked me—so I ran down for 
a day or two. It’s egregious luck to find you 
here,” looking down admiringly into her face, 
as he fastened the clasp. 

“Qh! what will my aunt say?” she said, 
anxiously, though her heart was beating with 
wild delight. 

** How-dye do, I suppose, when sho first 
sees me, which is more than you did!" with a 
smile, 

‘* How absurd you are! She will be mad.” 

‘** Bo will Lady Paget if we keep the dinner 
waiting. Say you are glad to see me, or I 
won't let you pass!’’ standing in front of her. 

“Oh! let me go. It will seem so detestably 
rude!" not daring to look up. 

‘Then say it!” imperiously. 

“Oh, I’m delighted to see you! Now I 
must fly,”’ taking to her heels. 

‘*Don't leave me behind, or I shall be 
frightened,"’ his long legs bringing him ina 
few strides to her side; “and remember one 
thing—I've come here to enjoy myself like a 
child at a school-feast, and I don’t mean to 
take a snubbing, however anxious you are to 
give it.” 

There was no time to answer him, for he 
threw open the drawing-room door as wide as 
possible; and she, feeling very small, had to 
enter with as much composure as she could 
command. 

(To be continued.) 








Pouttengss, like honesty, is always the best 
policy ; but like that, also, it must be real 


and spontaneous. That which is practised 
from motives of policy is only a spurious imi- 
tation, and will utterly fail to realize the hopes 








placed upon it. 
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VERA’S KINGDOM. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day Vera was ill. She wok: with 
a, Splitting headashe. All her bones ached 
and, though her forehead was burning hot, 
she felt wretchedly cold. { 

When she tried to dress shivering fits came 
on, and at last she had to give it up in despair 
and lie down again on her bed. aK 

Here Mrs. Hall found her when she cams 
upstairs to tell of the progrese of her hopefal 
Abby towards recovery. The good womay 
gave one look at Vera's flashed face, and then 
she exclaimed,— 

‘Why, missy, you're in a burning fever! 
You'd better give me the minister's address, 
and let me send for Mrs. Ratherford.” 

But Vera shook her head. 

“Tam not ill enough for that. I think! 
could get downstairs and rest on the sofa if 
you would help me.” 

With no unkindly hands Mrs. Hall acted as 
tire woman. She smoothed the bright hair, 
and plaited it in one long pigtail. She fastened 
the grey zephyr dress, and then led her chargo 
downstairs, and stood over her solicitiously 
while she drank a cup of tea. 

** You'd better let me send for your annt, 
Miss Vera; you had, indeed.” 

Bat Vera was firm in her refusal. 

“For some friend, then, to sit with yon, 
You oughtn’t to be alone, deary; you really 
oughtn’t.” 

Vera smiled faintly, and declared she should 
be better soon, and with this assurance poor 
Mrs. Hall had to leave her, and go and see 
after her own brood; but the young laiy’s 
state troubled her, and when she saw Dr. 
Stuart's brougham coming along the Whitby 
road she determined to tell the gentleman how 
matters stood, and shift the responsibility from 
her shoulders to his own. 

** What's the matter, Mrs. Hall?” asked 
Dr. Stuart, when, in obedience to the frantic 
waving of a very ra handkerchief, hia 
coachman stopped. “ Baby outting his 
teeth ? ” . 

**T wouldn't have made bold to trouble you 
about that, sir. It’s Miss Vera, the minister's 
niece; she’s mortal bad.” 

Dr. Stuart started. He was very fond of 
Vera. Only that morning Dolly had been 
wondering why she had not seen her friend 
since the Jane evening when Captain Dugdale 
had rowed her home. 

‘‘Why hasn't Mrs. Rutherford sent to mo?” 

‘She's away, please, sir. There's no ond 
at the cottage but Miss Vera, and indeed she 
do look bad, or I’d never have taken such & 
liberty, sir, as to tell you.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Hall;” and, tarning to the coachman, he 
gave the order, ‘‘ Sycamore Cottage." 

He knocked twice, got no answer, turned the 
handle, and walked in. In the best parlour 
on the hard horsehair sofa lay Vera. 

Dr. Stuart thought he never seen any- 
one so fearfully changed. Usually she was 
pale; now the scarlet flash of fever dyed her 
face, and the blue veins showed through her 
almost transparent skin. — 

Her eyes were bright with a hard, glittering 
gplendour. She tossed to and fro on the hard 
sofa as though she could not rest. She be- 
trayed no surprise on seeing the doctor; 10- 
deed, she seemed hardly conscious of what 
went on around her. She smiled, as though 
at some thought of her own, and faintly mut- 
mured,— . 

‘* For all time.” 

Dr. Stuart, pained more than he would 
have believed, took one of the little hands, 
and called on her by her name. 

“* Vera.” 

No answer. 

‘Vera, don’t you know me? Look up, 
child, and speak to me! Don’t you want to 
send a message to Dolly?” 
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“ Dolly is happy,” said Vera, speaking in a 
strange, far-off sort of voice, .‘‘ He said so.” 
“ Vera, look up! Don’t you know me?” 

She looked up. A glance of recognition 
crossed her face. For a moment she was 
herself. 

“Dr. Stuart!” 

“Now, what have you been doing with 
yourself? Do you kaow you ought to be in 
bed?” ‘ 

a: It was so dreary I could not stay.” 

“It is quite as dreary here. Where are 

your uncle.and aunt?’’. a ; 
“ «At Birmingham. They will be home on 
Monday. Oh, Dr. Stuart, don’t send for 
them, please! I couldn’t bear Aunt Maria 
about me now; it would kill me!” 

‘‘Make yourself easy. I have no idea of 
sending for her. I mean to bundle you up in 
shawls, and carry you back to Silver-street for 
my wife and Dolly to nurse,”’ 

“ Bat——” 

‘They would never forgive me if I left you 
here. Why, child, they love you dearly, 
though Dolly did say this morning you had 
jnite deserted us lately.” 

“They are too good to me,” 

“Not a bit of it. Now, I shall leave word 
with Mre. Hall where you are, and take all 
the responsibility on my own shoulders if 
Mrs. Ratherford is vexed.” 

“‘ She will be co angry !”’ 

“T’ll make peace with her before she sees 
you. You’re my patient now, Vera, and a 
doctor never lets his orders be disobeyed.” 

It was a very silent drive to Whitby. Dr. 
Stuart carried Vera in his arms from the 
brougham to the drawing-room. 

“Fetch your mother, Dolly,” he said to ‘his 
astonished daughter. ‘‘I have brought an 
invalid for her to nurse.” 

Vera was quite unconscious then. She had 
sunk back on the couch in a swoon. Mrs, 
Stuart looked at her anxiously. 

“Tf she dies it will be Mrs. Ratherford’s 
fault,” she said, with more anger than any- 
one would have believed her capable of 
showing. ‘I always said she made Vera's 
life one slow torture.” 

*T can’¢ make it out,” rejoined Dr. Stuart. 
“She has evidently suffered some terrible 
shock. Well, we must get her well first and 
win her confidence afterwards.” 

Bat the recovery was a very tedious one. 
For three weeks Vera was in all the delirium 
of fever. She just lay restlessly on her 
pillow, the cruel malady sapping her strength 
and dying her face a vivid crimson. 

She never raved or talked of what had 
caused her illness. For the most part she 
kept silent, only sometimes her lips moved 
slowly, and those that bent over her could 
just catch the words,— 

“ For all time, for all time!” 

Mrs. Rutherford, conscience-stricken at 
having left her niece alone at Sycamore Cot- 
tage, never questioned but that in the solitary 
night hours Vera had grown nervous, and 
frightened herself at some fancied sound. 

Aunt Maria, in her penitence, was quite 
amiable, She made no objection to Vera's 
remaining at Silver-street, and even con- 
descended to express her gratitude to the 
doctor and hia wife. 

Vera was at Whitby more than two months. 
She went early in September, and November 
was half gone before she was well enough to 
come downstairs and rest on the drawing- 
room sofa, 

Even then she could not call herself strong. 
She could not walk above a few yards; and, 
what troubled the doctor most was, she 
showed not the slightest eagerness to recover. 
She did jast what she was told—got up when 
~ Was suggested, went to bed when was 
8 


She seemed just like a lay figure, without 
any will or desire of her own; and when 
Dolly, thinking to please her, got out her own 
paint-box and set everything in readiness for 
one of the little pictures Vera had once so 
loved to make, she absolutely burst into tears. 





‘This will never do,’’ said the doctor to his 
wife, ‘‘ The child has something on her mind. 
Will you speak to her, or shallI? But that 
thera isn’t a gentleman in her uncle’s whole 
aa I should say she had fallen in 

ove.”’ 

“T will talk to her to-morrow.” 

“Vera,” began her friend, when the two 
were established cosily in the drawing-room, 
and Dolly was driving with her father, ‘I 
want to know what is troubling you?” 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mrs, Stuart, gently, “do 


‘you know the meaning of your name? It 


comes from a Russian word signifying truth, 
and I have always thought it jast suited you.” 

Vera blushed. 

“Indeed I don’t want to be untrue, but 

‘*Your trouble is one you think I cannot 
understand. Is that it, Vera?” 

“Not quite. It wasn’s anything wrong, 
only, Mrs. Stuart, I don’t think I shall ever 
be happy again. I know that you and the 
doctor have saved my life, and, indeed, I am 
not ungratefal; but I can’t help wishing you 
had let me die.’’ 

‘* My dear, Mre. Ratherford must have been 
crueller to you than I dreamed to make you 
wish for death. You are so young, too; only 
jast twenty !” 

‘« That's the worst of it,” said Vera, simply. 
‘‘Tamso young! You see, I may live years 
and years, and yet they can’t be different.” 

“TI think they can. When shall you be of 
age, Vera?” 

“Oo Christmas Eve. Aunt Maria says my 
second name is Néal; only she hates foreign 
things so much that she never lets me use 
it.” 

‘In a month's time, then, you will be your 
own mistress. Vera, I never likes to advise 
young people to leave their home, but I think 
you would be happier anywhere in the world 
than at Sycamore Cottage.” 

“IT think I should.” 

“ T should like you to stay here and be my 
second daughter, only it is co near the cot- 
tage it would seem almost a slight to your 
aunt,” 

*T should like to go to London.” 

It was the first time she had ever expressed 
a wish about anything. 

Mrs. Siuart caught at it eagerly. 

“Don’t you think, Vera, if you went into a 
family, and taught the children in return for 
a home, you could devote your time to art?” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘* You paiot so beantifally, I thiuk if only 
you had proper advantages you would make 
for yourself a name and fame.” 

** I should like to try.” 

“TI have some old friends in London who 
move in art circles. I will write to them and 
ask them to look out for something to suit 

“But Aunt Maria!” 

“No need to speak to her until we hear of 
something. You shall not leave us unless we 
find you a real home, and that may take a long 
time. And now, dear, all you have to do is to 
get strong and well.” 

Vera really began to mend after that; and 
Mrs, Stuart, who remembered people always 
like to have some idea of the people they en- 
gage, either as governess or companion, took 
her protegée the first time she went out to the 
chief photographer of Whitby. 

The result surpassed her hopes. It really 
seemed as though every point of Vera's beauty 
had been transferred to the cardboard. It was 
a lifelike portrait, and the doctor's wife en- 
closed it to her friend, the wife of a celebrated 
R.A., with a short account of her protegée, and 
an eager request that Mrs. Clifford would do 
her utmost to befriend Miss Milton. 

The reply came sooner than she could have 
hoped for. Three days after posting the photo- 
graph Mrs. Stuart happened to be alone, and 
before she had finished her friend's letter she 
was thankfal Vera was not present to question 
her with her large dark eyes. 





Mrs. Clifford plunged at once into her sub- 
ject. 

‘“We were all delighted with Miss Milton’s 
photograph that Charles wished me to invite 
her here on a long visit, that he might put her 
into one of his pictures. We left the likeness 
in the drawing-room, and I had quite resolved 
to befriend the girl both for your sake and her 
own beauty; but you will see my efforts will 
not be needed. That very night we had 
dinner party ; the gentlemen joined us early in 
the drawing-room, and there was a good deal 
of scattered conversation. Not until next morn- 
ing did I perceive that your Vera's photograph 
was missiag. I had only just made the dis- 
covery when my footman told me the Duke of 
Dornford was waiting to see me. Somewhat 
surprised he should choose such an extra- 
ordinary hour (it was barely ten) I directed 
him to be shownin. He came, holding Miss 
Milton's photograph. I suppose [ looked be- 
wildered, for he came straight to the point. 

‘** Mrs. Clifford, who is this young lady?’ 

‘* Miss Milton,” I returned, ‘‘a young lady 
n whom I am much interested. 

‘*He turned the photograph over, and 
showed me the words, ‘Vera Noel Milton, 
born December 25th, 1860.’ 

‘*He looked so excited I felt quite fright- 
ened. 

“T grew cross. 

“Really, your Grace must excuse me, I am 
not prepared with her genealogy. She is the 
dear friend and protegée of a distant cousin of 
my own, who asked me to find her a home in 
London, where she could have opportunities 
of improving herself in painting, as, being an 
orphan, she desired to support herself as an 
artist. 

‘“‘The Duke looked strangely interested, 
then said, eagerly,— 


‘*¢TLetf me prove to you I do not ask from - 


idle curiosity. In January, 1860, I was 
young man, with no prospects beyond a sol- 
dier’s pay and the few pounds I could pick up 
by my paint-brush. I had had a year’s leave 
of absence, and spending the summer in a 
pretty rural cottage I fell in love with a far- 
mer’s daughter, and married her. I had faint 
expectations from a maternal aunt, and know- 
ing she would disapprove of my choice I was 
married in my second name. I had always 
travelled as Vere Milton; as Vere Milton I 
signed the register on my wedding-day, and 
then I took my wife abroad.’”’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you 
are only bewilding me more and more.” 

‘©¢T will make things clear soon. Seven 
months after my marriage I had to join my 
regiment in India. My wife was in delicate 
health ; I was utterly unable to provide the 
money for her passage and establish her in 
India according to her rank as the Honourable 
Mrs. Vere Eastcourt. My aunt was still 
lingering. After anxious consultation I re- 
solved to leave Primrose in the dall French 
village where we had been so happy. I gave 
her a hundred pounds—little enough, but suffi- 
cient to keep her twelve months in that primi- 
tive place. By the next spring my aunt (f 
thought) must surely have departed, and left 
me the eagerly-expected legacy, and my wife 
and the child she was anticipating so joyously 
would rejoin me at Madras.’"’ 

‘‘I was so interested I never interrupted 
him by a single question; but now I said 
breathlessly,— 

‘Go on.” 

‘*¢There is but little more to say. We 
parted; my Primrose, with whom I had been 
so happy, was full of fears. I laughed them 
to scorn. What were « few months’ separa- 
fion when we had a lifetime to pass together ! 
At first letters came regularly. I heard of 
my darling by every mail; then there came & 
long silence. I wrote again and again, implor- 
ing her for tidings. None came! I was grow- 
ing desperate, when I heard that, through 
several unexpected deaths, I had come in for 
the family honours. Then I sent in my 
papers, and sailed for home as soon as I could 
get away. 
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‘“<*T went straight-to the place where I had 
left my darling. The good woman of the house 
told me Mme. Milton had lost the money 1 
had left her,. It was mostly in a draft on a 
well-known bank. ‘The bank stopped pay- 
ment, and my Primrose was nearly penniless. 
Her great desire was to return to Engiand, 
ard go to her sister, in whose house she thought 
she could find a home until.ehe heard from 
me, She got as faras Paris; there my un- 
known child breathed and died, and then, a 
few days later, my wife died in her sister's 
arms, The sister, a rigid Calvinist, who hated 
me because I was not of her sect, had written 
so mzch to the kind landlady, and though it 
was in English, Madame, being well educated, 
had contrived to pick it out. There was no 
mistake. It was my darling's grave.” 

‘*T stared at him. 

‘‘Bat what has this to do with Vera Mil- 
ton? '’ 

““*T believe she is my child!’"’ 

ae said jaat now your child breathed and 
died.”’ 

‘‘¢ Mrs, Ratherford said so,” 

‘* She would hardly be likely to burden her- 
self with another person’s child all these 
years.” 

“‘ If she thought she was saving her sister's 
child from sin she would be capable of that. 
She was a terrible woman—a regular fanatic.’’’ 

* And you think——”’ 

““*T think Vera Milton is the Lady Vera 
Noel Eastcourt, heiress presumptive to all I 
have.’ 

“‘ How will you prove it?” 

‘**T think is is proved. The girl is of the age 
of my daughter. Shehas my lost wife’s face, 
and has evidently inherited my own taste for 
painting.” . 

‘‘T was rather vexed at his assurance.”’ 

* “Tf you are so positive, I hardly understand 
why you come to me?”’ 

‘**T want you to give me her address. Mre. 
Clifford. Surely you will not refuse?’"’ 

‘* And I consented, so that very-soon after 
you receive this letter you will probably havea 
visit from the Dake of Dornforé:” 

_ The rest of the epistle was a mere conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Stuart folded her cousin’s letter, and 
went to seek her husband. 

** What do you think?” she asked him, 
when he had finished reading it. 

“‘T feel convinced.” 

* Then Mra. Rutherford has behaved abomi- 
nably.”’ 

* Hardly that!” 

‘* Sarely you can't defend her conduct?” 

‘‘ I think she acted from a good motive,” ° 

**T can’t see it.” 

‘* My dear, I fancy she doubted the legality 
of her sister’s marriage. From little hints she 
has dropped from time to time I havegathered 
poor Vera was worse than fatherless.”’ 

** Bhall we tell her?” 

“Who?” 

“ Vera.”’ 

“ By no means! My idea isthis. If the 
Duke comes we will send him into some room 
where the child is alone. If he changes his 
mind on seeing ber in the flesh, and does not 
think the likeness so powerful as it seemed 
in photography, she need never know his real 
object in coming to Whitby. We can intro- 
dace him as a munificent art patron, which, 
in fact, he is. Artists have no more generous 
friend or appreciative critic than His Grace 
the Duke of Dornford.”’ 

“TI feel so excited, dear, just-as though 
something wonderful were going to happen. I 
wish it was well over.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“ Vera has a face that looks as if a history 
o1ght to belong to it. Poor little girl. Whata 
change it willbe for her if she is really one of 
the Ladies Eastoourt!” 

‘* What will Mrs, Ratherford say?" 

‘“« Wring her hands moat likely. Come, wife; 
we won't anticipate troubies.” 

It was late the next day, not far from seven, 
when the expected visit took place. 





Mes. Stuart flashed like a girl when-~ she 
read the nameon the card. Both the girls 
were busy working in thé drawing-room. 

“ Dolly,” said the mother, * will you goand 
finish your embroidery in your father's stady ? 
I want to be alone for a little." 

Dolly sped away like the obedient dangbter 
she was,and Mrs. Stuart croased the ball to 
the library, where her stranger guest awaited 
her. One lock at-his face and her doubts 
were conquered. Aithough Vera was said to be 
her mother's image, the broad, open brow, the 
erect, firm carriage were the duke’s own. © 

“ Mrs. Clifford promised me she would write 
to you ?”’ began his Grace, anxiously. 

“She has. I suppose I must not be selfish, 
but thoagh we will all rejoice in Vera's hap- 
piness we shall mies her terribly.” 

“ Is she living with you?”’ 

‘Hardly that. She has been staying here 
ever since an illness she had last September, 
but for years she and my child have been like 
sisters. The Rutherfords are good people, but 
theirs was not the home fora young girl, and 
there has always been something in Vera's 
nature antagonistic to her aunt—neither was 
to blame. I think myself it was the old story 
of duck's eggs in a hen’s nest.” 

** And you bave told her?” 

‘* Vera knows nothing except that we are ex- 
pecting a visit from a great art patron whom 
we bope may encourage her ambition.” 

** Then she is ambitious?” 

“She used to be. This illness bas pulled 
her down sadly. She has-lost tone since.” 

‘* May I see her?” 

‘* You will fiad her in the drawing-room. I 
will show you the way, but I think you had 
better go in elone.” 

He obeyed her. 
door he went in alone, and then for a moment 
he thought time had rolled back more than 
twenty years, and that the grave had given up 
its dead. He seemed to see bie wifeas he 
left her in France in all her fragile, gentle 
loveliness. A hot tear gathered in his eye. 

** Primrose!” 

Vera started. 

“That was my mother’s name, Oh! did 
you know her?” 

‘I knew her well. I loved her better than 
anything else in the world. Child, do you 
think you can find a place for me in your 
heart? You have my dsrling’s face. Oh! 
Vera, for her sake, you will love your father 
who has mourned her all these years.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was early spring, London was fillin 
rapidly. The season was @ gay one, an 
among the many beautiful girls who cartseyed 
to the Queen at the bleak March Drawing- 
room not one was so lovely, not one moved 
with such perfect grace as the Lady Vera Noel 
Eastcourt, only child and heiress of his Grace 
the Dake of Dornford. Royal lips themselves 
deigned to speak in praiee of her surpassing 
charms, and the lovely inmate of Sycamore 
Cottage, the child Mrs. Rutherford -had to 
often chided, was the beauty of Belgravia. 

The Duke fairly worshipped his daughter. 
The legal formalities n to establish 
her rights were complied with as quickly as 
possible, and then he took her abroad. He 
was ®& very proud man; he would not have it 
known in Yorkehire that the minister of 
Sandstone had for twenty years been his 
daughter's sole guardian. He lavished hand- 
some presents at Sycamore Cottage, ‘but he 
would not let the astounding history of Vera’s 
greatness form a subject of gossip among the 
congregation. 

All that Sandstone in general knew was 
that Mrs. Ratherford’s niece had gone to 
London to study art. 

For fifteen months the Dakeand his new- 
found child travelled on the Continent, visiting 
every spot worth seeing ; then they came home 
to England, bringing in their train the Hon. 
Oscar Eestcourt, who must one day be Duke 
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of Dornford, since the grand old title-conld not 
descend in the female line, 

Mr. Eastoourt would inherit a very modest 
revenue, for most of his cousin’s property wag 
personal, and as such would descend to Vera, 
but the young man troubled himself little on 
that account. He was an wsthetic of ‘a very 
pronounsed type; so-that he had enough to 
grow endless sunflowers, and to furnish his 
home in the most utterly-utter style, he was 
quite content. 

He was a good man; a very good man, but 
most intensely proud. All the Hastcourts were 
that, but Oscar.in pride of birth secreted a 
wonderfal belief in himself as an apostle of 


taste. 

The Duke admire? him, bat did not cordially 
like him; nevertheless from the moment of 
his finding his child it was his darling wish 
that Vera should become Oscar's wife, and one 
day wear the strawberry leaves which had but 
just escaped her mother's brow. 

Mr. Eastcourt gave no sign of his own 
wishes. He spent most of his time with the 
Dake, and was Lady Vera's escort at all public 
places. He possessed a small estate of his 
own, and was fall of plans for improving it. 

A little cold and methodical, perhaps, with 
nothing of enthusiasm or passion about him, 
but yet a good, well-meaning man. Such was 
the suitor Vera was asked to-substitute for 
the man who had loved her rashly, madly, to 
his own sorrow and hers, whose heart he had 
told her once was hers forall time. 

‘* You like-Oscar, I hope?” said the Duke, 
anxiously, when Vera's presentation was a 
thing of the past, and the young heiress was 
fairly lauoched.on the great sea of London 


e. 

‘Oh, yes; he ia very amusing.” 
“Amusing! My dear Vera, I should never 
have called himthat. He's a first-rate fellow 
at heart, but I find him deoidedly stupid.” 

Vera smiled. 

‘* He amuses me,” 

‘« Perhaps you sympathise with’ him in his 
endless theories?” 

“T laugh ai? 

‘¢ That is unkind.” 

** How can I help it whew he talks of giving 
each of his tenants a packet of sunflower seed 
instead of a Christmas padding? ”’ 

“TI don't think the tenants. wonld laugh, 
Vera. His pocket would gain.” 

** No, because peacock’s feathers are to ac- 
company the seed: I can't riee quite to 
Oscar's theory, but:I believe he thinks if all 
the world had beautiful homes.there would be 
no more-sin and misery."’ 

“ What about: rty 2" 

‘‘ He looks at that asa disease.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, so that you understand each other 
I’m. not going to complain, bat remember, 
Vera, when you're married: I'm-not going to 
have you turned into.a feminine reformer. 
Oscar's schemes are good: enongh, but like 
most reformers he carries theories to excess, 
and I’ll not have-you worried.’ 

“ You talk as if Oscarand I woere.engaged,” 
she said, slowly. 

‘« My dear Vera, I hope youwill be ; in fact 
I can’t understand what you are waiting for! 
Every day I expect to hear-he has proposed.’’ 

“ Are you so eager toget rid'of me, fasher? 

“No, child, I ‘should like::to keep you 
always.” . 

«+ And I am well-content to be kept.” 

‘T would not beso selfish: I fell in love 
with your mother at first sight. We were 
engaged after six weeks’ intance. You 
and Oscar have been together: nearly fifteen 
months, and yet you haven't settled things.” 

“IT don’t want to: be married, father.” 

‘« Why not?” 

‘*I don’t know.” 

“Sarely you don’t think it wrong. Your 
Aunt Maria disapproves of a great many 
things, but.as she is married hercelf I don't 
think she can have warned you thai marriage 
is a sinful institution.” 

“ Ob, nol” 

«Then what ia it, Vera?” 
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«Tam very happy as I am.” 

«You are two-and-twenty, dear, and you 
have bad more offers than Ican count. Is 
there one of your admirers you would have 

referred to Oscar? I want yon to choose for 
yourself, but you have always seemed eager to 
reject the proposals.’’ : h 

:] have never had ® proposal in my life 
that I wished to eccept, father.” 

Nor had she, The-one man by whose side 


che would have liked to spend her life-bad |- 


never proposed to her, never even given her 
ground to think he meant to. 

It was a year and a-half turned since she 
had seen hica ;. during all those weary. months 
she had never~heard his name or spoken it, 
and yet her Jove. was as fresh and warm as 
the night when she first. entered,London at 
his side. 

“ There are», some. people, just come up. I 
want toshow attention to, Vera—the Delavals. 
Ask them to Junch on Tuesday—Mrs, and 
Miss, Delavalis:at the ends of the world.on 
nsiness.”” 

“ Are they nice?” 

“Julia Delaval.is charming. I don’t care 
particalarly for her sister-in-law, but we can 
hardly leave her out,” 

There was no .escape for it. Lady Vera 
mast receive her father’s guests, must meet in 
herown character the two women she most 
feared; she could trust Julia she felt certain. 
Miss Delaval._ she knew intuitively was to be 
dreaded, but then she ‘new nothing of that. 
nocturnal journey;,it was only her suspicions 
that might be awakened. 

And through all her nervousness she was 
glad to meet Julia Delaval again, After all 
she wag his cousin ; from her Vera might hear 
the news she had yearned for through all 
these weary months. It seemed like a link of 
her past life when she rore to receive her 
guesta. 

The simplicity of Vera’s dress was a 
proverb, but on. this June morning she had 
forsaken her usual custom; she wore a 
Parisian toilet puffed and frilled in the latest 
fashion, its whiteness relieved by knots of 
pale blue ribbon. 

Surely there must be a difference between 
this elegantly attired lady doing the honours 
of her father’s house and the little weary 
figure in grey to whom Mrs. Delaval had once 
given a shelter. . 

Vera knew this first visit must. determine 
her fature course; whatever part she adopted 
now she must keep to.in the future. Should 
she grest Mrs. Delaval as an old acquaintance, 
and speak of the night spent under her roof, 
or should Lady, Vera Eastcourt ignore the 
doings of Mies Milton? WHurriedly, Vera 
decided on the latter conduct. 

_The Delavals had no need to complain of 
their reception. They were treated as honoured 
guests. 

The Dake took Julia under his care for 
amusement, and left Rosa to his daughter 
—tather an unfortunate arrangement, as it 
proved, 

“Lady Vera, you remind me so of someone 
Imet a year ago. I could have declared it 
was her. Iam sure if I had seen you in the 
sireet I should have gone up and addressed 
you as Miss Milton.” 

‘‘Resemblances are strange things.” 

“Very!” pointedly. ‘ And the oddest part 
$ it .. that Miss Milton had your name— 
era!’? 

_ Vera hurriedly drank a glass of water, and 
then adroitly changed the subject. 

With Jalia and the Dake things went more 
pleasantly, When she congratulated him on 
the recovery of his daughter he told her Vera 
had spent her childhood under the care of her 
mother's relations, and only joined himeighteen 
months since,” 

She is very beantiful ! ” 

“ And as good as she is pretty ; her lonely life 
has not hurt her, only——” 

“Only! 

“Tt has left her without any real friends of 
her own age. Girls generally have heaps of 





intimates ; she positively has none. The one 
companion of her youth is married, and resid- 
ing also @broad. Now, Mrs. Delaval, I want 
you to be kind and sigterly to my little girl.” 

‘* An old married woman like me?” 

* You are only twenty-four, and Vera's but 
two years your junior.” 

‘“‘ Twenty-two! I should never have guessed 
it; and she is to marry Mr. Eastcourt ?” 

“Tt is not quite settled.” 

The Dake skilfully inveigled. Rosa to look 
at his pictures after Janch. Julia and Lady 
Vera were left alone. Mrs. Delayal went up 
to the heiress and kissed her. , 

“T see you wish to keep the past a secret, 
and you may depend upon.my silence. I 
thought you would feel more at home with me 
if I told you this.”’ 

* Thank you,” with alittle kindly smile. 
‘‘ Then you recognized me?” 

‘‘ Of course—one does not see two such faces, 
and then the name. Vera. is uncommon.” 

“ Do you think your sister——” 

‘Rosa knows, nothiog from me; once or 
twice after that night she used to question me 
about my ‘friend Migs .Milton,’ but it is 
months now sisce the hag mentioned the 
name,” 

‘*T am.so glad.” 

‘Aad you are happy ?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

‘‘Whatan answer! Well, you ought to be 
happy ; the Dake worships you.” 

‘‘ He is goodness itself to me.” 

i ‘And you are the richest woman in Lon. 
on.”’ . 

“*T don't want.to. be!” 

‘Dont yon? Bnt money is very asefal, 
dear.’’ 

* Love.is better.” 

‘* Bat one can’t have everything.” Then, 
snddenly, and looking steadily into Vera's face, 
‘* And ao you ‘are going to marry Mr. East- 
court?’ 

‘Weare not engaged.” 

‘But you will be. He is an excellent young 
man, and will make a model husband! ”’ 

‘*T hate excellent yonng men!” 

Julia turned round and whispered something 
in her ear. 

‘‘ Haven’t you got over that?” 

‘‘ There was nothing to get over.”’ 

‘* Was there not?”’ 

“ Nothing ; we were—friends |” 

‘‘ Friends only! Then I may tell you the 
news; it only came last mail, and it set 
me thinking. Hugh Dagdale is going to be 
married!” 

It was the firsh fime she had heard that 
name for months; the sound of it was as 
sweetest music to her ear. Then came the few 
words that were her doom, 

Vera never knew how many hopes she had 
built upon his return—never realised why she 
had kept Oscar Eastcourt s. long in suspense 
until that morning. 

‘‘ Hagh Dugdale is going to be married.” 

You might have heard a pin drop in the 
silence that followed, Julia was not heart- 
less.. She could pity the girl's wounded love, 
and she looked ieoclychaly on the ground that 
she might not seem to be watching the changes 
in Vera's face. 

The beanty of Belgravia was pale as the 
lily maid of Tefnyson’s poem, when at lact she 
found her voice, . 

‘Going to be married? That is great news!” 

She spoke as thongh her comment followed 
close on the_annonuncement, whereas more 
than five minutes divided them; but Mrs. 
Delaval never showed she noticed it. She 
went on quietly talking, just for the sake of 
giving Vera time to recover herself. 

“We were very much surprised, for he 
never seemed & marrying man. My husband 
says he is eure to zell out now, and come home,” 

Come home! Come home, and meet Vera 
in the gay world of fashion, with a wifo at 
his side! Amuse his bride, perhaps, with the 
story of that nocturnal journey from Scar- 
borough to London! Well, at least he should 








not fiad her wearing the willow for him; she 
would be married first. 

“TI think we must be going,” said Mre, 
Delayal, as she heard her sister and the Dake, 
returning. ‘‘ Dear Lady Vera, will you let 
me be something more to yon than & mere. 
acquaintance? [I have known your father 
ever since I was a little child, and it wenld 
make me very hsppy to call you my friend.” 

Vera stammered out her thanks, When the 
Dake returned from escorting the ladies te 
their carriage he found his daughter on the 
ground in a dead faint. 

Of course the family physician was cent for. 
at once, and he looked graver than hia wont, 
spoke of a delicate organisation, and the dan- 
gerous effects of late hours and excitement 

The Dake, half beside himeelf with anxisty, 
telegraphed for Dr. Stnart, and hung on his’ 
—— as though they had been those of an 
oracle. 


‘‘Duke,” said the country practitioner, . 


gravely, * your graces, I can do nothing. Lady: 
Vera necds neither physic nor drugs,” 

‘But what am I to do?” 

‘Take her to the country, and let her lead 
a simple life, snch as she was used to in her 
childhood. I told the Rutherfords once they, 
did not let her have snough pleasnre. I wonder 
if you would be offended at my raying yor 
have given her too much?” 

So they went down to Dornford Towers— 
the Duke, his darling, the Honourable Oscar 
Eastcourt, and the kind, intelligent lady. who. 
acted as Vera’s companion and chaperon. 

The Towers was in Snssex, and so there 
was nothing to remind Vera of a June two 
years ago when, walking by the waters of the 
great North Sea, she had met the man wha, 
for all time was to be her kero. 

Dornford was a pretty little place, rather 
tame to those used to the rugged scenery of 
the North, but withal as rural and countrified 
a place as could be found within fifty miles 
of Lonfion. 

(To be continued.) 


AN UNINVITED VISITOR. 
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Tue Altendorf mansion was often thrown 
open for fétes and parties, upon which occasion 
numerons invitations were issned, and the 
preparations were upon a scale rarely wit- 
nessed, but folly in keeping with its owner’s 
colossal wealth and boundless munificence. 

So it was natural that the marriage of his 
only daughter and heiress, should be looked 
forward to with intence interest and expecta- 
tion by those having an entrée to the house. 

Rachel Altendorf was very beautifal. Her 
face, with its large, gazellelike eyes, its 
straight, Grecian nose, with its arching 
nostrils, its fall yet delicate lips, was of thet 
rare type which is seldom seen except in 
pictures by the old masters. 

Oor story opens with Rachel’s marriage 
feast, at the tims just previous to the cere- 
mony. 

The match (as is the custom on the conti- 
nent) had been made by the parents of the 
contracting parties, and promised as fair for 
the young couple's happiness as do the gene- 
rality of alliances. The groom cime of a good 
old family, and wouldiin time fall heir to a fine 
estate, His name was Raoul Garcelon. He 
wags tall and straight, with dark eyes (set 
almost too near to each other to have a pleas, 
ing effect) and closely cut black hair. His 
long, heavy moustache dreoped over his lips 
80 as to almost totally conceal the expression 
of his mouth. But an occasional glimmer of 
even white teeth brightened up the lower part 
of his face, and counteracted the somewhat 
sullen expression habitual to it. 

Rachel had seen but little of her fiancé ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that her besnti- 
ful face expressed more sadness than joy ; for 
her heart was filled with thoughts of the 
coming separation from those she loved, 
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Bat Raoul’s dark features shone with Thon he softened his voice to a tone of per- 


mingled pride and exultation. Tae most 
admired girl in the country would soon be his 
wife, and also a “ dower,’ which alone would 
have rendered her attractive in his eyes had 
she been as ugly as Hecate. 

The bridal party had but just entered, and 
taken their respective positions before the 
expectant guests, when a disturbance arose 
oatside, followed by the appearance of,a woman 
in a state of greatexcitement. She had forced 
& passage through the group of servants, who 
had given way in terror, evidently thinking 
her crazed. She advanced, gesticulating wildly. 

“T forbid this marriage!” she exclaimed. 
“The bride is not what you think her. She 
is my child, and I will prove it!” 

A sudden consternation fell upon all present, 
as each looked at the other, wondering what 
would be the finish of this strange scene. Mr. 
Altendorf was the first to recover his self- 
possession. He went to the woman, and 
said, eternly,— 

** You have chosen a strange time and place 
for such 2 communication. It savours much 
of a conspiracy.” 

“‘Yes,"’ interrupted Mrs. Altendorf. ‘It is 
a likely story indeed, that after all these 
years you think to make us believe that our 
Rachel is an impostor. Begone with your 
vile fabrication at once, or you shall be 
arrested |" 

* Will the lady look me full in the face and 
see if she knows me?’’ was the dogged reply 
of the woman, who stood her ground sullenly, 
and as she spoke fixed her eyes with a malig: 
nantexpression upon Mrs. Altendorf's agitated 
countenance. 

The lady looked towards her in disdainfal 
compliance; bat she turned pale and shrank 
back as though she had received a blow. 
Sbe had recognised Karens, the nurse to 
whom the care of her infant had been con- 
fided at the time of her own almost fatal 
illness, 

Karens’s black eyes shone with an uncanny 
light from beneath the iron-grey hair which 
had escaped from her cap, and hung in elf- 
locks over her brown, wrinkled forehead. 

“I see you know me,” she said, harshly, 
“go I will go on with my story. Years ago I 
smothered your child in my sleep. It was an 
accident; but I was sorely frightened, and in 
my terror I substituted my own little Gretchen 
for your Rachel. For the girl's sake I have 
kept silence until now; but I am getting old, 
and I want my child.” 

Mr. Altendorf’s ruddy face had grown very 
pale as he listened. There was an air of pro- 
bability about the plain, unhesitating narra- 
tion which cut him to the heart. 

*“‘ Friends,”’ he said, courteously, turning to 
his guests, ‘‘may I ask you to leave us alone 
with this strange, sudden trouble? Under the 
circumstances my daughter’s marriage will 
unavoidably be postponed. You, Raoul,” turn- 
ing to the bridegroom, who had stood listening 
with a frown upon his dark face, “ you may 
stay if you like, for you are as deeply interested 
4S We Ourselves are,’’ 

Bat Raoul uttered confusedly a few indis- 
tinct words of apology and weat with the rest. 

Karens looked after him with a scornful 
expression in her sharp black eyes, until he 
had disappeared. Then she turned towards 
Rachel. 

See,” she said, I have done yon one good 
tarn. I have saved you from a worthless 
bridegroom. What man, with a heart in his 
body, would have turned his back upon the 
girl he loved without so much as one word of 
sympathy for her trouble ?”’ 

Rachel had stood as though stunned, looking 
from one to the other of the group with wide, 
sad eyes, as though wondering, yet fearing to 
hear each new disclosure. 

At Karens's words, Mr. Altendorf moved 
towarde the stricken girl, and laid his hand 
tendarly upon her bead. 

‘Hash, woman!” he said, sternly, “Is tha 
misshief you have done not soffisient that you 
mast 444 to it?” 
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suasion. e 

** Come," he said, * tell us the whole trath 
without reserve, and even if you are Rachel’s 
mothor I will forgive you, and give you a 
largog¢um of money to go away and never 
como back to trouble us. No matter what 
happens, Rackel is my own dear daughter, 
and no tis of blood could strengthen my love 
for hor. 1 will not give her up.” 

With o sudden cry, Rachel threw her arms 
about her father’s neck, and a burst of tears 
cam 3 {0 her relief. 

‘Oh, my father !” she sobbed, “then I have 
not Jo3t all! If seemed as though one fell 
blow had swept away parents, friends, and— 
and——"’ 

‘No, my own Rachel. Believe it not.” 

Aud the girl found herself clasped ia 
motherly arms, 

‘“‘ Thiokest thou that loveis a plant which 
can be withered by a bad woman's idle 
words ? 

Mis. Attendorf’s look would have scorched 
old Kavons, if the indignant fire in her eyes 
could have-taken such a tangible effect. 

A mixture of emotions was pictured upon 
Karons's face as she listened. Bat all was 
merged intoone of intense surprise, as Rachel 
disexgagod herself from the loving arms that 
encircled her, and moved hesitatingty to- 
wards tho woman who had thus distarbad her 

PACH. ‘ 

, Rachel's was one of those rare organiza- 
tions to whioh duty is ever a paramount con- 
sideration. A mariyr’s spiris dwelt in that 
slendo: frame. She would have gone heroic- 
ally to the stake, rather than yield up one 
priucipie. So now she went tothis poor crea- 
turo, Criminated by her own confession. 

‘“Why did you wait so long?” she said. 
* Do you not see what harm you have done ? 
That the poor, little dead child, who should 
have beea io my placsg, is far, far botter off 
than the living one who has been made to act 
the part ofa usurper? Oh, how could you do 
it?" 


Thbore was a pathos in Rachel’s voice which 
might have touched a heart of stone. Bat, to 
all appearance, Karens was unmoved. 

“Tt is not for a child to qaestion a parent,” 
she faid, sharply. ‘ You had better, intead, 
stir sround and get your things on to accom- 
pany m3 home. It’ll ba very handy to have 
a daughter to take care of me, even if she has 
been brought up @ bit delicate. She'll soon 
learn.” 

Racuel shivered. The woman's cold, sar- 
castic words gave her a sensation akin to 
physical pain, 

‘* Rachel is of ags,.”’ said Mr. Altendorf. 
** You can have no inflaence over her except- 
ing that which she is willing to give you. 
So you had better be cautious, and not be too 
hasty, or you will not gain much, even if your 
story proves true, which I doubt. No real 
mother could ba eo heartless. Go now, and 
collect your evidence. To-morrow I will be 
in amore fit state to canvass it.” 

As the woman turned to go her poverty- 
stricken garb and her trembling steps caused 
a sudden pity to mingle with the shrinking 
horror with which Rachel regarded her. 

‘Stay,’ she said, laying one delicate hand 
upon Karens’s arm. ‘ Do you need money? 
If so, you shall haveit.” , 

In response to Rachel’s pleading look. Mr. 
Altendorf drew out: some coins, and offered 
them to Karens; bat she refused them. 

‘‘Tam no beggar,” she said. “I only want 
my rights, and to-morrow I will have them; ”’ 
and with a long, keen look at Rachel’s face, 
the woman went her way. As she gained the 
outer air, her thin lips compressed themselves 
viadictively, and she murmured, ‘At last 
my reveage is near. The object of my life is 
well-nigh gained.” 

An affecting scene ensued between Rachel 
and her parents when they were alone again 
together. How to reconcile Rachel’s tender 
conscienca as to the course to adopt towards 
Kareas, if that wretched woman proved to be 
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her mother, was a puzzling question, Bat 
several days passed, and Karens did not coma, 

Rachel's health had succumbed to the preg. 
sure of anxiety and sorrow, and she was x 
longer cognizant of pasing events, lying whit, 
and insensible from exhaustion between the 
attacks of wild delirium that characterizeq 
her feverish intervals. Another disappoint. 
ment had troubled Mr. Altendorf. Raoul 
Garcelon had not come near to offer his sym. 

thy, and one morning a cold little note had 
con left at the door by his servant. It ray 
thus :— 


“‘ Honovrep Frrenps,—I have failed to adi 
to the sorrows of one who so nearly became 
my wife on the memorable evening which 
marked the downfall of my hopes of happi. 
ness, by raising anticipations which, of 
couree, would be again destroyed if Miss 
Rachel is proven not to be your daughter. 
No Garcelon, of course, could wed with one 
from the lower, even (I must say sorrowfally) 
the criminal classes. So, a8 you see, I must 
remain in a painful position of uncertainty as 
to whether I am Miss Altendorf's future 
suitor, or simply her friend and well-wishor, 
as well as your devoted servant, 

*Raovn Garceton.” 


Mr. Altendorf ran his eye over the noite, 
and then gave it to his wife with a look of 
contempt. 

‘* Read, Carmen,” he said, ‘‘and see what 
a heartless rascal our Rachel came near call- 
ing her husband. Thank Heaven, he has 
shown himself now in his true colours. No 
matter what happens, he shall never again 
enter these doors.” 

Mrs. Altendorf’s {indignation showed iizeif 
in her sparkling eyes, as, after reading the 
epistle, she threw it upon the floor and placed 
her foot upon it. 

‘‘Who would have thought it, Jozef? He 
seemed such a fine, pleasant young man! 
Isn’t it strange that Rachel has not onc 
mentioned his name? I hope her heart was 
not fully enlisted in his favour, for she haa 
such strong feelings if would just put ths 
finishing stroke to her troables and Kill her. 
I hope for the best, though, for she had seen 
him so few times; and sho has always been 
so obedient to our wishes, I verily believe she 
would have accepted the husband we chose 
for her had he been old and ugly instead 
of young and handsome. Ah, Josef, if we 
had taken that fine, blue eyed Carl von Salza! 
Bat poor, mercenary creatares that we were, 
Raoul’'s money-bags tipped the scale in his 
favour.” 

“You say truly, wife. Carl would nevar 
have stolen away like a thief in the night, and 
left the girl of his choice in troable. I would 
really feel comforted now to feel the clasp of 
the boy's hand. I always did like Carl; only 
he seemed too much of a boy for a husband 
to our queenly Rachel.” : 

A quick step was even now heard sounding 
through the hall, and as if in answer to tho 
wish, the door opened, and the servant 
showed in a fair-haired, blue-eyed youth, who 
barely waited to exchange greetings with his 
friends before he held out a paper and pointed 
to an article in the columns of personal 
events. 

‘‘ What does this mean?” he asked. 

And much to Mr. Altendorf's surprise he 
saw a notice that the engagement between 
Rachel Altendorf and Raoul Garcelon was 
off, owing to family reasons of a painfal 
nature. 

It was not long before Carl knew all. As 
he listened an intense interest was pictured 
in his speaking face. . _ 

“If Rachel is free!” he exclaimed, im- 
petuously, ‘give her tome! I don’t want & 
penny with her. I am doing well, and can 
take good care of her. I have always loved 
her, as you well knew.” a 

“Softly, boy,” said Mr. Altendorf, smiling 
in spite of himself at Carl’s earnestness. 
“ Rachel is not without friends, as you seem 
to think.” 
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Then, a8 Carl hung his head at the implied 
reproof, he took his hand in a hearty, sym- 
pathetic clasp, 

“Do not misunderstand me. I saw what 

ou meant, ‘and I honour you for your truth 
and loyalty. But you must wait and see 
what time brings forth. Poor Rachel is — 
ill, and it is not at all probable that, wi 
such an experience of a lover's selfishness, 
che will soon turn her thoughts uponanother, 
be he an angel from Heaven. . 

“ Bat,’ broke in Carl, impetuously, “ will 
you be my friend with her and give mea 
chance to win her? I care not how long I 
have to wait.” 

“But you will have to be guarded in your 
manner. Do not let her imagine your object, 
or she would sbut her heart from you at once. 
You must steal into her affections as if were 
unawarer. I will stand your friend, though ; 
you may be sure I want no more Raoul Garce- 
ions sroand, with their smooth ways and 
marble hearts.” 

Another week passed in the same suspense. 
Then &@ message was sent to Mr. Altendorf to 
come to &@ dying woman, and to bring with 
him a magistrate, as she wished to make a 
deposition. 

It was Karens, and changed fearfully. She 
had been taken with a hemorrhage, and had 
been lying for some days at death’s door. She 
had made use of her first strength to send for 
him, as the physician had told her it was but 
the rallying before the last struggle, and that 
= must attend quickly to what she had to 

0. 

“I am a wicked sinner!” she said, fixing 
her feverishly bright eyes on Mr. Altendorf’s 
face. ‘I hated Raoul Garcelon for his 
father’s sake. He had the same smooth ways, 
and he made my life a curse from my youth 
up i 20 I revenged myself upon his son, 
where he would most feel it, by striking a 
blow at hia intended wife. Heaven has 
stricken me for my sins, but a feeling of 
remorse had hold of me before the red-life 
blood started from my lungs. That angel- 
faced being who, amid the destruction of 
her own hopes, could spare a thought to 
the wretched old Karens’ comfort, completed 
the first conquest over my intended sin. 
I cannot harm her to gratify my spite. 
Rachel is your own true daughter, I 
had my plans well laid to mislead you. 
I never had a child of my own, but I 
adopted one, and I caused all the papers 
to be made out that would he needed to prove 
herdeath, and that I had put Rachel in her 
place. Then I completed my wickedness 
by swearing to the truth of my statement. 
But upon my dying bed I swear now that it 
was not s0,and I will give you a pictare of 
my little Gretchen that you may see for your- 
self how impossible it would be for child to 
have been mistaken for her. You can see that 
her eyes are like the eky in June, and her 
hair as yellow as the blessed sunshine.” 

She sank back exhausted. After a time 
she raised herself again, with a wild look of 
horror, 

“Do you think I can be forgiven? It is 
my only crime, and—I—am—+sorry.” 

A sudden red died the pale lips, and flowed 
down upon her breast in a tiny trickling 
ttream. It was her life-current. The next 
moment her question was answered. She 
knew whether, like the thief upon the cross, 
her tardy repentance had saved her at the 
eleventh hour. 

When Raoul Garcelon learned the truth he 
was wild with rage and mortification, but it 
was too late, 

Rachel rose from her long and trying ill- 
ness renewed in health and strength. It is 
true that the lines of the beautiful face had 
become sha and more clearly outlined, 
and that the roses upon her cheeks yere a 
shade fainter than of old, but it gave an added 
charm to her loveliness. 

_ The — scene of our story is at the ex- 
Piration of years from its commence. 


ment. Again it is at a wedding festival. 





But the bride’s eyes no longer turn con- 
stantly and timidly away from her lover’s 
face. They now and then steal a look at the 
beaming, happy countenance of her faithful 
Carl ; and if by chance they intercept one 
of his radiant, loving, tender glances, a soft 
blush warms the delicate oval face, and steals 
up even to the soft, curling rings of jet-black 
hair which have replaced the massive braids 
of old, which had to be cut off during the 
fearful struggle when life and death fought for 
the mastery over her slender frame. 

Happy bride and groom! for Love has 
lighted the torch at their marriage feast. 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—O— 
CHAPTER V. 


Mr. James Gray, solicitor, had never been 
more astonished in his life than when, follow- 
ing close on Lady Julia’s footsteps, he beheld 
the tableau which had aroused her indignation. 
Here was the man whose inveterate dislike to 
the opposite sex had passed almost into a 
proverb actually making love; and instead of 
approbation and encouragement he might 
reasonably have expected from his mother’s 
oft-repeated persuasions that any girl would 
be honoured by his notice, Lady Julia seemed 
almost beside herself with rage. 

‘* Leave the room!” she thundered, darting 
a glance of fury at her trembling child. 
‘* Leave the room, and do not let me seo your 
face until you have forgotten your wretched 
folly !” 

But yet another surprise awaited the 
lawyer. 

Nita, whom he had considered a pretty 
child—a gentle, yielding creature, perfectly 
submissive to her mother and half-sister’s 
tyranny—Nita actually stood her ground and 
took her own part! 

“T have done nothing wicked!” said the 
young daughter of the Daventrys, her clear, 
fresh voice distinctly audible, although it 
trembled just a little. ‘Mr. Yorke cares for 
me, and told me so.” 

‘‘ Your daughter has promised to be my 
wife,” said Ronald, drawing himself up with 
the haughty gesture his friends knew s0 well. 
‘‘T am her equal in birth. I can provide ber 
with a simple, refined home, I know I am 
not worthy of one so sweet and gentlo, but if 
she can overlook my shortcomings and trust 
herself to me, I swear that nothing in the 
world shall part us—not even her mother."’ 

‘‘Are you aware that she is penniless? 
Perhaps you think Miss Daventry will bestow 
a handsome portion on her half-sister, but I 
assure you you are mistaken. Natalie has 
nothing in the world to call her own.” 

Ronald’s voice was cold and distant as he 
answered the irate matron; but ho held Nita’s 
hand clasped tightly in his, and gave her a 
tender, reassuring glance before he said,— 

‘‘T am not a fortune-hunter, Lady Jalia, 
and I tell you frankly I would accept nothing 
for my wife at Miss Daventry’s hands. I can 
settle two hundred a-year on Natalie, and 
earn sufficient to support her as becomes a 
gentlewoman. Mr. Gray, who has managed 
my mother’s affairs for years, will guarantee 
all I have said.” 

‘‘ I will, indeed,” said the lawyer, cordially. 
‘‘ Mrs. Yorke is one of my most influential 
clients. I have managed her affairs and those 
of her late husband for years. She is a lady 
known to all the fashionable world, and 
moving in the best society.” 

Ronald interposed. 

‘“*My mother is a rich woman, but her 
wealth has nothing to do with this question. 
I claim your davghter'’s hand, Lady Julia, on 
the grounds that I am her equal in birth, and 
that we love each other. I would urge you to 
listen to my suit. You cannot declare that 
Natalie is necessary to your happiness, for 





everyone knows that for ten years of her life 
you never saw her. If you refuse your consent, 
remember you have only the power to defer 
our union. You cannot prevent it, since the 
moment your daughter is of age your an- 
thority ceases.” 

‘‘Two years next October,” said Lady 
Julia, slowly. ‘Surely, Mr. Yorke, you do 
not think a baby like that will be constant 
for so long?” 

“ I do.” 

Nita looked up into his face. 

“T shall be true to you always,” she 
whispered, ‘always while you wish it. You 
know I am a Daventry, and they are not good 
at forgetting.” 

“TI can trust you,’-he said, simply, Then 
to her mother, ‘ Lady Julia, we wait your 
decision?” 

‘You have heard it already. I ——” 

‘* Wait!” he interrupted. ‘‘ Remember, we 
ask nothing of you save the permission to be 
happy. Natalie will need nothing at your 
hands when once she is my wife. Nay, if it 
pleases you, we will drop all intercourse with 
you, and you shall be able to forges your 
youngest child is Mrs. Ronald Yorke.” 

‘*I consider your words an insult. Do you 
take me for an unnatural mother, pray ?”’ 

“I wished to remind you that with me 
Nita would be as entirely off your hands as 
though you carried out your favourite schome 
and shut her up in a French convent.” 

Lady Julia’s eyes glanced sharply at him. 
If eyes could kill, Ronald would not have 
survived that glance. Then she said slowly, 
as one who likes to deal ont her blows in 
single wounds,— 

‘*T shall never consent to your marrying 
my daughter. I will not hear another word 
of such insolence, and I consider you have 
behaved atrociously, Mr. Yorke!” 

Ronald smiled cynically. 

‘* I hope your ladyship will favour me with 
the causes of your rejection ?”’ 

Mr. Gray interposed. 

“ My lady!” he said, quietly, ‘‘ I think you 
are mistaken—I do, indeed. I have known 
Mr. Yorke for years, and I think he would 
take good care of thelittls one. I assure yon 
he is an honest, honourable man! ” 

“He has proved it!’ said Lady Jolia, 
scornfally, ‘‘ by winning my daughter's affeo- 
tion clandestinely.” 

‘¢ T don’t suppose he had any idea yon would 
object to him as a son in-law. Mr. Yorke 
comes of a good old family, and you never 
seemed ambitious for Miss Nita.” 

* It is not his position I object to,’”’ my lady 
condescended to inform them; ‘' but I regard 
Natalie as the bride of Heaven, and [ will 
never give her to an earthly husband.’’ 

Mr. Gray started. He knew the Daventrys 
as a good, old-fashioned Tory family, tirm ba- 
lievers in Charch and State, with as little 
leaning to Romanism as to Dissent. Lady 
Julia herself came of a house noted for their 
bigoted prejudice against Papisiry. Besides, 
she was a woman singularly destitate of 
religious feeling. 

‘TI grant that Nita was brought up in a 
convent,’”’ said Ronald, quietly, ‘‘but so are 
hundreds of other girls who marry a3 a mat- 
ter of course. Because she was educated by 
nuns is not the least reason she should becomo 
one herself.” 

‘IT have settled everything. In a few 
months’ time Natalie will take the veil!” 

The new treasure of love just revealed to 
her must have given the young girl new 
courage, for instead of bursting into tears or 
entreaties she said calmly,— 

‘‘T shall never be a nun, mother! I have 
no vocation for the life. Basides, I am what 
the good sisters call a heretic.” 

Lady Julia took not the slightest notice. 
One would have said she had not heard. She 
turned to Mr. Yorke, 

“Go!” she said, with an air of authority, 
‘“‘ and never enter these doors again. My ser- 
vants will have orders to expel yon if you 
attempt to intrude,” 
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There was a strange emile on the young 
=nan's lips. : 

“History repeats itself sometimes, Lady 
J alia {” 

«Ido not understand you, sir!” 

‘‘ More than forty years ago, Lady Julia, 
¢lae eorvants of Fernlea received orders to turn 
from the doorone who had a right to enter. 
‘Report says a curse has rested on the house 
ever since. Becareful ere you bring further 
rotribution by insulting one who, as your 
Caughter’s future husband, has certainly a 
right to enter her house.” 


_ “ Will you go?” asked Lady Julia, menac- 


ingly. 

“JT will! Ileave my Nita in your keeping, 
Mr. Gray. As the friend and adviser of ‘her 
family I don’t believe you will ever congent to 
the fairest daughter of the Daventrys being im- 
maured against her will in a foreign convent. 
Natalie! my darling, farewell! Keep up yoar 
heart, and remember no human powers can 
pert us after you are of age, if only you have 
«ourage to be true to me in the interval. For 
you, Lady Jolia, I have but one warning. 
Beware! You have pinned all your hopes, 
all your ambition, on one human creature ! 
Teke care she does not fail you!’’ 

He was gone. So thrilling had been his 
‘iaet words that they seemed to have cast a 
spell over those left behind. Before either of 
#¢ four could bring themselves to spexk the 
luncheon gong rang.out loud and sonorous, 
atariling Natalie so much that she clang 
involuntarily to Mr. Gray for support. 

They went in to lunch. However much 
poople’s minds run on other things when they 
can afford an establishment of servants, meals 
mostly do appear in their usual course. No 
one ate much except the lawyer, who had 
reached that time of life when troubles not 
immediately affecting him.ceased to interfere 
with his appetite, He it was who alluded 
to the coming visitor, speaking of him 
an Mr, Trevanon, a professional friend, 
whom Lady Julia would be delighted to 
know, ‘and hoping privately that ‘the 
eervanis in attendance would not recog- 
nize in the expected guest Mr. Isaac Sparks, 
of Monkton fame. 

Lady Julia gave orders for rooms to be pre- 
pared for the gentleman, adding, carefully, 
they might have to be changed on his arrival, 
since Mr, Trevanon was a very eccentric man 
aod peculiarly particular as to his sleeping 
«yaarters. 

“ At three o'clock 1 think you said?” she 
observed, with a smile, to Mr. Gray. “ Shaiil 
wexud the carriage to meet him ?” 

“ By no means! his tastes are most simple. 
He will have no luggege beyond a light port- 
manteau, which a boy from the village ‘can 
carry.” 

Be saw it was Lady Julia's réle to ignore 
*he scene that had taken place, and forget (or 
seem to forget) Mr. Yorke’s courtship. Being 
@ cautious man it suited Mr. Gray to fall in 
‘with her views. 

“You have told no one our guest’s real 
character ?’’ che asked him in a whisper. 

“ Qnly Daniels, He was obliged to know, as 
“Sparks may require to borrow bis keys. Have 
you spoken to Miss Daventry on the matter ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“T ‘bave not. Joan had a great dislike to 
Janet Dent, and she might think I was going 
“oO unnecessary trouble to find her. The secret 
of Mr. Trevanon’s identity is known only to 
ourselves and Deniels; I only hope he will 
= able to keep up his réle of high-bred eccen- 

ric.’’ 

“You need have no fears; he was once, 
‘through urgent business, a duke’s guest, and 
Tatstre you half the stately dowagers in the 
room took him for a distinguished stranger.” 

“ And he is clever?” 

“Bo clever that I should not like to have 
thin for an adversary. I never saw anything 
like the man ; he seems born with the gift of 
fivreting out mysteries!’ 

“ And you told him all you knew ?” 





SS 


_ ‘I told him the bare ontline; he refused to 
listen to more until he bad seen the place.” 

“ And he was hopefal? ” 

“He said not a syllable, only seemed 
charmed with the job; which means, I fancy, 
he considers it a hard one. Sparks won't 
eee easy cages—says they're only child’s 
P y ” . 

“Can this be he?” 

She was standing’at the window, and saw a 
tall, rather tonsign -looking man walking 
up the ayenue, followed by a boy carrying 
& portmanteau. Three «minutes later Daniels 
himself, with great empressement, threw open 
the library door, announcing,— 

‘*Mr. Trevanon.” _ 

Lady Julia need not have feared the detec- 
tive’s manners; they were as polished and 
courtly as a duke’s.' He greéted her’ with 
polite courtesy, admired the scenery, and 
chatted away so fluently on indifferent sub. 
jects that she almost forgot she was in the 
presence of a great ‘London detective, until 
a question from the Mwyer recalled Mr. Tre- 
vanon’s professional sharpness. 


“ Lady Jalia was mot sure what.rooms you |.speak 


would like, Sparks. Would you prefer to be 
near the scene of the disappearance ?” 

‘‘ Don’t know, ‘ll tell you presently, madam. 
As Ihave « taste for antiquities, would you 
be pleased to show me over your ancient 
mansion ?” ; 

Lady Jalia assented at once, and the two 
left the room. 

Neither of the young ladies had yet seen 
Mr. Trevanon, who continued, as they passed 
into the hall, to remind the lawyer that it 
was dangerous to address him, even when 
alone, by the name of Sparks. 

‘Let me keep up my identity as Charles 
Trevancn, a crotchety enthusiast; and when 
there are no spectators, or the probability’is 
you will forget it, sir, when the presence of 
— makes it most’ important to remem- 

r.’’ . 

Mr, Gray felt snubbed, as the children say. 
Lady Julia, who had wondered. at the delay, 
turned suddenly forward. 

‘* What part of the house shall we explore 
first, Mr. Trevanon?”’ 

‘* The blue corridor, my lady, if you please.” 

He went into each of the rooms, his quick 
eyes noting every feature, He saw the nurse's 
clothes, neatly folded in @ pile; from the clean 
white gown to the homely worsted stockings. 
His manner perenstiiiy changed as he 
examined them; evidently some impression 
had caught him, but he said nothing, only 
advanced to the window and tried its fasten- 
ings ; finally he unbolted itand flung up the 
sash. 

Looking out he beheld a perpendicular stone- 
work, without ivy, trellis-work, or any other 
kind of decoration. He shut the window 
with a jerk, and delivered himself of his first 
comment, — 

‘* It is quite impossible any woman got out 
of the room by that window.” 

‘OF course it is," said Mr. Gray, testily ; 
‘‘no one but a monkey or a sailor could get 
out of Fernlea that way.” 

** And the door was locked ?” 

** Both doors were lécked |” returned Lady 
Jalia, gravely, 

‘“* My daughter = uneasy at her nurse’s 
not answering and tried both, and 
found them locked.” 

‘* Then how did the girl get into the room?” 

Lady Julia looked angrily at Mr. Gray. 

‘‘I thought you’ would surely have men- 
tioned that.’’ 

‘‘ I preferred not to hear,” said Mr. Tre- 
vanon, blandly, ‘Indeed, I out our worthy 
friend very short, I prefer to hear 
as little as possible until I am on the 
spot! Now I see the importance of finding 
out how the younglady got in.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because, moat probably, Mrs. Dent got 
out in the same fashion." 

‘* Impossible!” said Lady Julia. ‘ This 
door,” and she pointed to the one leading to 


fell en Lady Julia and the detectiv 
-sently he said, quite natarally,— 
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the sitting. room, “is always kept locked. T), 
key is in my keeping. My-danghter, in he 
alarm this morning, tried the key of her ow, 
door, and found ew the look.” 

Mr, Trevanon the key of Janet Dent’; 
room,and tried it-in the door between that ang 
Nita's little study. It would not go in, much 
less turn. He looked inscrutable. 

‘* I should like to seé the young lady |” 

“ She is the merest ” 

‘I should like to see ier |” 

“ It Natalie suepects your mission here you 
will achieve nothing. She is incapable of keep. 
ing a seoret.”’ 

“TI should like to see her!” srepeated the 
detective for the third time; ‘perhaps Mr, 
Gray would kindly fetoh her |” 

Mr. Gray promptly. A great ane 

e. Pre. 


“ My lady, L hope you will-tet-me see Miss 
Natalie alone?" 

** She would be frightened to’ death.” 

“In Mr. Gray’s presence then. I must aak 
her a few questions; and I-think»she would 
more freely if she knew she was, 80 to 
say, in my hands without you tohelp her.” 

Lady Julia felt flattered ; here, at any rate, 
was someone who thought her an affecticn. 
ate, considerate mother. 

“ You shall have your own way, Mr. Treva- 
non. You will find me’ in the drawing-room 
when you have finished with Natalie. Do 
not frighten her more’ than youcanhelp. She 
is a very nervous child.” — 

Natalie found Mr. Trevanon looking at the 
books ‘in her little study. as attentively as 
though he meant to read them~ all one after 
the other. He looked up as she-entered with 
her friend, and wondered why she looked s0 
sad and troubled. 

His manner to’ her was very different from 
that he -had used to Lady Julia. With Nita 
he went straight to the point. 

‘' My dear, do you know why I am here?” 

Nita shook her head. 

‘‘ Mother and Joan are fond of visitors.” 

‘* T am not w visitor, though the servants are 
to think meso. Mr. Gray has some faith in 
my skill in solving mysteries, and he has sent 
for me to do my besé to unravel the disap- 
pearance of your nurse.” 

Nita looked up hopefully. 

* And wili you try?" 

‘I will use all my powers; but, Miss Naia- 
lie, — must help me!” 

iid ! ” 

“You! Ithink you were the last person 
she spoke to. Did-she seem as usual ?’’ 

Natalie shook her head. 

“* She seemed ill !”’ 

“ And worried ?” 

‘Yea! I know she kissed me, and told me 
that whatever I heard about her I must re- 
member she had elways loved'me. When! 
woke this morning it all came-back to me, 
and I felt frightened.” 

“ Of what?” 

* Toan't explain it quite. I went to. her 
100m as soon as I was dressed. I seemed to 
feel I should not be contented ‘until I had seen 
her. I don’t know what Iexpected. I bad. 
kind of fear she might be ill, or that mother 
might be going to send her away.” 

he two men exchanged glances. 

‘Bat I thought Lady Julia valued Mrs. 
Dent’s services so highly! She told me she 
was no common servant, but one who had 
been in the family for years!'’ 

* But Joan—my sister—did not like her, 
I always felt she would like to send Janet 
away!” 

“Why?” ; 

“I don’t we ate 

‘*T suppose Miss Daventry shear er cis: 
appearance scon after it was discovered ? 

‘ e8. ” 


‘¢ What did shetay ?”” 

No answer ; Nita looked appealingly at Mr. 
Gray. 

“ My dear child,” he-said, kindly, “ you had 
better tell this gentleman.” 
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“She said,” and a sob half-choked the 
words, ‘it seemed too good to be true!” 

«« Miss Daventry had not the key of which 
we have heard so much—the key of the door 
between this room and Mrs. Dent’s?”’ 

“Oh, no!” 

“She could not have got at it ?” 

Nita hesitated. 

«J have thought of that,”’ she said, slowly. 
“Perhaps it was wicked of me, but I felt 
Joan wanted Nurse Janet gone; and I did 
wohder whether she ‘had gone 
and been 20 unkind to hetas to make her ee 
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“But'where is she?’ pleaded Nita. “Why 
did she go? ’’ 

“ My dear young lady, I can’t tell you; I 
will give the case my best attention, but I 
warn you at present I see no ray of light in 
it. When a woman disappears, Miss Natalie, 
there’s mostly only three reasons for it ;—a 
love affair, she’s done something wrong and 
wants to ‘hide ‘hersélf from justice, or she 
knows too much, ‘and there’s someone ready 
to sacrifice a good déal to keep her out ‘of the 
way. Now this Mrs. Dent was’ too old and 
too sensible to go running after-any lover, I 
fancy !” 

“Oh, yes!" cried Nita; ‘she was quite old 
—as old as mother b should say ; and, besides, 
she never thought about such things.” 

The gentlemen tried hard not-to smile, and 
the detective resumed,— 

“ After living in one. family all) her life, 
trusted and respected, it’s not likely. she'd 
have done anything wrong—anything that 
could make it necessary to hide herself.’ 

‘‘T have heard mother say she would trust 
Janet with untold gold. hen I was at 
school she used to send nurse with a purse 
fall of money to get whatever I needed. She 
was'as honest as the day.” 

Now allthis should surely have rejoiced the 
detective's heart, but the ‘strangest thing 
happened. His face grew darker and darker 
while Nita spoke, and he shook ‘his head 
dejectedly when she had finished. 

“ You've! the third» altetnative left. yet,’ 
put in Mr. Gray, who'thought the’ had been 
silent long enough, and had followed the 
reasoning with great interest. ‘‘ Could the 
poor woman realiy have known some secret 
which made it worth people’s while to get rid 
of her?” 

Isaac Sparks stared at him. 

“Are you mad L”’ he cried, angrily. ‘‘ Don't 
you see the only ié Mrs, Dent had any- 
thing to do with are the Daventrys, and you 
Surely would not theult; them by such a sus- 
picion? Miss Natalie, I need-not detain you 
longer. I will do my best to fiad your nurse ; 
but I tell you plainly, the.case is one of the 
most mysterious I ever met. Keep up your 
courage, and please remember when we meet 
at dinner that Iam simply Mr. Trevanon, 
rather an eccentric traveller, whom Lady 
Julia has kindly invited to be‘her guest |” 


to her room 4 





— that mich. is ‘clear vasiday- | 


A blank silence fell on the two men when 
Nita had left them. The detective sat in an 
easy-chair, twisting half a sheet of paper into 
the form of a little hat, an amusement in 
which he seemed to take extreme delight. 
Mr. Gray watched him with increasing annoy- 


ance. 
“T wish you wo ‘*omething ? ”’ 
‘* My good-sir; aaNiinen say? You a 
Imades@ne~ egregious * er. | Fortundiely, 
“Mis# Nita is too innocent topat two and two 
‘ t ach in wwe'of 
or you would 
vm a h you think=”” : ? ’ 
a ver think. . Beit for proofs."’ 
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" we.. WPhave arrived at a 
vinces myself, but 
a-court ofiaw.” 
n’t you telleito me?” 

the detective nd. 

‘You-tire the er,aren't- you?” 














““ Yes.” 
8O gn 


Pag tory beck 


_ “Phen you have no=particalar liking for 
aaty Talia? It itewmentea-tug of warcyou 
OS ramige yourself-on her side?” : 

“No. T don't trast her.” , 

“ Why not?” 

Bat it was Mr. Gray’s turn to be cautious. 

~* Confidence for confidence,’ he retorted, 
briskly. ‘Tell me=yeur conclusion about 
poor Janet Dent, and I will tell you the cir- 
cimstancés Which make-me fight shy of Lady 
Julia?” 

‘* You are sure of yourself? Remember, it 
would be utter ruin to us both if such aus. 
Picion got about without our being able to 
prove it.” 

“T bave kept a good many secrets in my 
time,” said the lawyer, stiffly, ‘and I daresay 
I shall have to keep a good many more.”’ 

“Then listen. I. believe Janet Dent will 
never be seen again, because,” he came a few 
paces nearer to the lawyer, and whispered five 
words into bis-ear. 

The effect on Mz. Gray was instantaneous, 
He grow scarlet with excitement; he mopped 
his face as energetically as an omnibus driver 
in the dog-days, and his eyes (true, kindly 
eyes, as all who knew him confessed) grew 
round with wonder and horrified amazement. 

‘This is awful !”’ 

“TI expected you to knock me down for the 
suggestion. You seem to share my idea?” 

‘I don’t,” cried Mr. Gray, with a great 
deal more energy than seemed at all needful. 
“I don’t in the least. I think it’s im- 
possible, sir—simply impossible; and I call 
it monstrous, sir, perfectly monstrous, that 
you should dare even to hint at such a sus- 
picion!” 

But the protest had come too late. The 
detective was far too clever not to have under- 
stood that firet look of horrified amazement, 
that change of colour and that strange blank 
silence. He honoured the lawyer for trying to 
convince him his faith was unehaken, but he 
knew his words had struck home, and that in 
re gma of hearts Mr. Gray feared he was 
right. 

¢e The idea of trying to bamboozle me!” 
thought the detective, with perhaps a pardon- 
able'surprise that anyone should be so auda- 
cious ; but aloud he only said gravely,— 

“ That is my theory.” 

‘* Ih will never stand—never |!” 

‘*T shall not attempt to assert it until Ihave 
proofs. I own it is difficult to get them.”’ 

“Mrs. Dent must be coming back,” said the 





lawyer almost pettishly. “* Awoman doesn’t 





- Fat : et. 
hwould-#ot roam the world -in-her-night.gear ! 





leave her things all ready folded to pnt on if 
she's going a journey !’’ 


Mr. Sparks chuckled. 
“You don't mean to say you were taken in 


by that? You surely didn't imegine the woman 
folded those’ élovhes herself ? " 


‘* Ofcourse shedid | ’’ 

The smile’ot imeredulity which greeted his 
words'was trying. 

* Myngood’sir,”said the ' detective plea- 
oe ‘fast listen'to me, Those immaculate 


white: ‘which'aupper servants wear never 
are folded. 


‘Whey@re put on clean/and stiff ; 


tthe air*takes'the*stiffocss out, and ?aleo the 
Foreases. BWithér’the abigail has afresh one 
‘every day;ori@héhangs her apron over a 
Mabeir, Ivis “unheard of for ‘her'to fold 
itiup. Mrs. 


adoording to Miss Natalie, 
hadon a gréy'dressiand a white #pron when 
sheviast sawher. |I had been making little 
fiotési before LIvatrived here, and I find Mrs, 
Dent'eoccupationthelast evening was winding 
purple*weol, and @liat the dye of this wool 


came Off freely !'"Bhere is not #he’ elightest 
_} tinge of blue dyéronthe apron we: have-seen | 








good woman) i®ppears, was fond/of grey, 


* indadiad twowdreites of that colour made 


alike. “Inrtheevening, just before she 
ito-her young fady, she accidentally spilt 
Poandle grewse%on the bottom of herdress ! 
mitie the -drese"s0 neatly awaiting her in 
ktroom }#hére is no stch mark upon it | 
Dent, a setisible, middteiaged woman, 








she is tho -wistimof some-desp-iaid plot, and 
whoever tared her from-her-hom> to death or 
¢t0ok—good e&re thai a pile of 


tm 
clothes should-bs placed to look as though she 
hhad tnrobed-as usual, If ever Janet Dent is 


found alive, Mr. Gray (which I doubt), she 
will teil us her with her own lips it was not her 
hand that folded that tidy pile of garments 
yonder ! If—and I tell you this is my idea—in 
a few days’ time her lifeless body is brought to 
Fernies, believe me it will be clothed precisely 
as when the woman last saw her young lady. 
What do you say to that?” 

“ E don’t like it.” 

‘You would hear my conclusion. Perhaps 
you will: now favour me with the reasons fur 
your distrust of Lady Julia?” 

“E never said I-distrasted her! My words 
were, ‘I do not like Lady Jalia and Miss 
Daventry sufficiently to care to have much to 
do with them.’” : 

‘And you promised to give ime your 
reasons?” 

“They may prejudice you.” 

“J assure you that is impossible. My 
theory ia formed, and will nos be alicred!”’ 

Thus assured, Mr. Gray told of the strange 
incident of his first night at Feralea. 

‘ You are sare the woman was Janet Dent?” 

‘* Positive !”’ 

‘* And she referred to a secret ?”’ 

* Distinctly!” 

‘A secret known only to those two?” 

‘* T'should say 60.” : 

“And they parted on good terms?’ 

‘‘T--had the impression Dent had some 
power over Lady Julia, and was using, it too 
hardly; I know Lady Julia asked if) it was 

e or war.” 

“ You ought to have seen the woman, and 
insisted on!her revealing it.’’ 

“It’s easy to see the right course too late. 
Squire Daventry left a most unjast will, and 
Joan loses every penny if she becomes en- 
gaged before next January, unless her fiancé 
is a man of wealth, when the exact sam of 
his fortune: is to: be doled out to her. Lady 
Jalia, too, forfeits a nice hoard of about 
ninety thousand pounds if she does not keep 
her danghter free. My fancy was the young 
lady had a ‘lover, and Dent diccovering it, 
kept the threat of telling me perpetually 
hanging over Lady Julia's head.” 

“Ninety thousand pounds! Is she poor?” 

“Lady Julia! Not during Joan’s minority ; 
there is a liberal allowance, I fancy she has 
less than five hundred a year without. that.” 

“ Then if Miss: Daventry forfeits her fortune 
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[“ LisTEN |’? THE DETECTIVE SAID. 


Lady Julia loses a luxurious home and has to 
face the world with five hundred a year! She 
doesn’t look a woman who would be content 
with poverty, I should fancy, sir! If your 
theory as to the secret Janet Dent held were 
right, Lady Julia would yet be infinitely 
grateful to whoever helped the woman to dis- 
appear.” 
rr What shall you do? ” 

“Wait!” 

“Bat——” 

“ Oh, I know, you are going to say how can 
I find aclue. My good sir, these matters are 
easy enough to unravel when once you have 
a firm opinion of your own; it’s when your 
mind’s unsettled, and you don’t know what 
to believe that you can’t get on. I grant it’s 
@ difficult case, but believe me, I'll unravel 
it, or I’m very much mistaken.” 

Mr. Gray devoutly hoped he would be mis- 
taken. He would far rather the fate of Janet 
Dent should for ever remain a mystery than 
that the detective should prove his theory to 
be correct. He began to regret his meeting 
with Mr. Sparks, and to wish he had not 
been driving through Monkton just as that 
celebrity was quitting it. 

‘“‘ Unravel it if you must,” he said, stoutly ; 
‘but not here/ Surely, Sparks, you cee your- 
self there’s something‘unseemly unfitting in it.” 

Mr. Isaac Sparks laughed. 

““My good sir,” he said, amiably, “ your 
conscience is too tender, surely you would not 
have me break my word? I have promised 
Miss Natalie to try and find her old nurse, 
and you must let me keep my promise.” 

Mr. Gray groaned. 

** I wish I was back in London!” 

“Why not return? I doubt not Lady 
Julia would excuse your abrupt departure if 
yon pleaded urgent business! As for myself, 
pray don't let any thought of my loneliness 
stand in your way. Fernlea seems a delight- 
fal house, and Lady Julia the soul of hospi- 
tality. I can make myself quite contented.” 
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“I shall stay,” said the lawyer doggedly, 
who imagined Mr. Sparks wanted to get rid 
of him, and, therefore, resolved to disappoint 
him at any cost. “I shall most certainly 
stay!” 

‘‘ All right!” returned the other, with most 
perfect good humour. ‘Of course it is pleas- 
anter not to be the only gentleman of the 
party; but I should not like to have dissuaded 
you from going on my account. And nowI 
think we had better join the ladies, and for- 
get all this disagreeable business.”’ 

And the strangest part of it was that the 
detective really did seem to forget it. He 
threw off all the professional cares of Isaac 
Sparks, and became the urbane, polished 
Charles Trevanon, winning golden opinions 
of Joan and Lady Julia; while Nina began to 
look on her nurse’s restoration as almost 
certain, since this accomplished being had 
taken it in hand. 

The new-comer quite cast Mr. Gray into the 
shade, He was so witty and agreeable, yet so 
polite and deferential, that the ladies found 
him charming. Only Natalie seemed sad, 
and once missing her from the drawing-room 
the old lawyer found her standing alone on 
the terrace steps looking wistfully at the moon. 

'*My dear, you should not be here!” 

“T was thinking,” said Nita, gravely, ‘“‘ how 
much can happen in twenty-four hours. This 
time last night Janet was safe and sound, and 
Mr. Yorke had not offended mother.” 

The Jawyer left the first subject, it was too 
gp on the second, he could speak cheer- 
fully. 

‘** My dear, Lady Julia will be reconciled to 
him, I hope, before long. I will get Mrs. Yorke 
to call on her when you come to London. She 
is &® most charming woman, and wins all 
hearts,” iu 

But there was no answering smile on Nita’s 
lips. She looked strangely troubled. 

“My dear,” he said, “I think you look at 
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‘*] BELIEVE JANET DENT WILL NEVER BE SEEN AGAIN! ’’] 


this too despondingly. Only keep-firm, and a 
long life of happiness stretches out before 
you. I never met a man 1 honoured and 
trusted more than Ronald Yorke.” 

‘* He is brave and true.” 2 

‘And he will be constant to you, even if 
you never meet again until you are of age.” 

Nita put one hand on her heart. 

“I know—he is all you say, and more. 
Every word you speak in praise of him I feel 
here. He isa king among men, and he loves 
me ; but I shall never be his wife.” 

“ Nita!” 

**T seem to know it,” she answered, simply. 
‘“‘T shall love him till I die, and he will never 
forsake me; but I shall never be Natalie 
Yorke.” 

‘‘You are nervous,” declared the lawyer. 
‘All the excitement of to-day has upset you. 
You were more hopeful this morning.” 

“I think I shall go to bed,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘for I feel so tired. Good-night, 
Mr. Gray!” 

He interposed with a question. 

‘** You are not afraid of sleeping there ?” 

But Nita’s superstition did not take the 
same form as his. 

“Why should I be afraid? Janet loved 
me! If she is alive, she would do her best to 
save me from allsorrow. If she is dead, why 
should it hurt me to be near her room?” 

But Mr. Gray was not convinced. He 
watched Natalie go upstairs, then silently he 
followed her at a little distance. He saw her 
enter her own little study, and was turning 
away, when, as she closed the door, a piercing 
shriek fell on hisear. Promptly he dashed 
in after her, the room was in perfect dark- 
ness; but on the farther wall there blazed in 
letters of fire, these words,— 

“Forget Ronald Yorke, or you shall share 
your nurse's fate! Beware!’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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[MARY STRETCHED OUT HER HAND AND PLACED IT IN THE SQUIRE'S OFFERED ONE, SMILING AT HIS QUESTION. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘A wee, wee mite, 
With eyes of Heaven’s blue, 
And golden curls.” 


“Here's a pretty piece of business!’ ex- 
claimed Mra. Roderick Macgregor, one bright 
winter’s morning, looking up from the perusal 
of a letter she held across the breakfast-table, 
at her sandy-haired, freckled-skinned, under- 
tizéd husband, who, standing in awe of his 
big, buxom wife, aleo looked up quickly with a 
guilty start from the surreptitious inspection 
of @ rare insect that he had only the day 
before added to his collection, and, owing to 
her constant demands on his attention, had 
not yet been able to criticise comfortably and 
leisurely, 

“What's the matter, my dear?” he asked, 
amiably, with a smile that was just a trifle 
strained and ghastly, 

“A great deal’s the matter,” she responded, 
tarily. “It wasn’t enough for Ivor to die 
tuddenly, and put usto the expense of mourn- 
10g, but now Colonel Ciavering writes that 
there isn’t a penny for the child beyond the 
forty pounds a-year Kathleen left her, and he 
Wants to find a home for her in England,” 

“Ab!” ejaculated Roderick, inwardly 
shivering at the tone and manner of his better 
half, for he knew it portended a storm. 

Ss Ah!” she mimicked, in her trident tones. 

4s that all you have to say about this 
Precious pickle? Don’t you see what it 
means?” 

“No, my love! Will you explain?” he 
Suggested, with abject meekness. 

Pe It means,” she went on, fiercely, ‘that 

‘8 man, this Clavering, wants to foist this 


pauper child on us! That is, more correctly 
speaking, on me!”’ 

‘Yes, Marjorie. But—she is your niece,” 
with extra hesitation and nervousness. 

“ Niece, or no niece, I won't have her 
living here,’”’ she declared. 

‘* Then—hadn’t—you — better — write and 
tell him so?” 

“Too late! The brat has started already. 
He’s sent her over in the care of an ayah, who 
has been to England three or for times.’’ 

‘* Then—what will you ao?” 

“Find some one who will take her in and 
look after her for the sum of forty pounds a- 
year.” 

‘Your own brother’s child!” exclaimed 
Macgregor, startled by such inhumanity out 
of his usual abject fear, and a servile obedience, 
and acquiescence to all her wishes and phans. 

** Don’t brother’s child me,” she rejoined, 
—. ‘‘She’s more Kathleen O’Hagan’s 
child than Ivor's. A low creature, utterly 
beneath ail of us.” 

“Oh, Marjorie! Her only fault was 
poverty. She was a perfect lady!” 

‘‘Just a man’s verdict,” with a sniff of 
contempt, ‘‘ because the girl happened to have 
a pair of blue eyes and a baby face! ” 

“No, no! Do be just,’’ he implored. 

‘“‘Am I ever anything else?” she asked, 
in awful tones, for if there was one thing 
more than another on which Mrs. Mac prided 
herself it was her religion, and Christian-like 
charity and benevolence. 

Like the Pharisee of old, she was given to 
vaunting her piety, and making long prayers, 
and generally displaying an immense amount 
of humility and humbleness. But truly it 
was the devil’s darling sin, ‘‘ the pride that 
ape’s humility,” for a more haughty, hard, 
arrogant, selfish woman never lived. 

She ground down mercilessly all who came 
in contact with her, and to save a ‘‘ saxpence ”’ 
would often be guilty of » shameless piece of 





| meanness. 





Her servants hated her, acquaintances 
avoided her, and her relatives being unable 
to escape entirely from her upas-like presence, 
dreaded her ; while her husband, whom it was 
currently reported she had married, and nos 
he her, was scared almost out of the little 
wit he possessed by her constant nagging and 
bullying. 

“Am I ever anything save just?’’ she re- 
peated, in a still more awe-inspiring tone. 

“No, no, my love, certainly not!'’ he 
hastened to acknowledge. ‘‘ You are never 
anything but a perfect woman in my eyez!” 

Poor miserable little hypocrite ! 

“That's right!” with a smile of com- 
placency, that displayed a whole row of pro- 
jecting yellow bones to horrible disadvantage. 
“ Anyway, I don’t mean to have this baby 
here!” ‘ 

‘‘ No, my dear, it would certainly be a great 
trial and trouble to you!” 

“Certainly! I could not set up a nursery 
again. Stuart is five, remember, and Alien 
and James ten and fourteen. A baby twelve 
months’ old would be a white elephant here !” 

‘* Just so. A white elephant!” 4 

‘Therefore, I feel that I am only acting 
rightly, and with a due regard for the happi- 
ness and comfort of myself, you, and our 
boys in declining to have this infant here,” 
looking at him with fierce and menacing in- 
terrogation, that made him hastily blurtout,— 

‘ Certainly, certainly!” 

“If the money the child possessed were 
greater I might, I don’t say that I should, bat I 
might tolerate her being in the same house 
with me, for then I could engage the services 
of a thoroughly competent nurse, who would 
take entire charge of her; but as she is next 
door to a pauper the best thing to do is to put 
her with some honest, godly, country folk, 
and let her grow up to believe herself one cf 
them !” 

“ Do—you—know—of any such folk?” 
inquired poor Roderick, his tender heart 
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bleeding for ths orphaned bairn, and yet 
not daring to try and alter or avert the hard 
and unfair disposition of her future. 

“Yes, I think I do!” returned Mrs. Mac- 
gregor, smoothing down her black silk apron 
with a pair of bony, mittened hands, 

“Who are they? ” 

“The Crowthets of Derryardor!” 

*‘ Your Hesexfetends ?” 


“ Acquaintances !” she corrédted, in slightly. }: ' 
acidula 


ted tones. * are farm people, 
and therefore I cold hardly call them friends, 
except in the Lord. \ Patience 
woman, and an ornaniéit to‘her sex. 


“Tee!” he mitnibiéd y,Awonder- 
ing what kind of » ‘Anglo-Indisn 
waif would have with the * ornament to 


hersex !'” 

T shall go dowa'and*eed¥ifim to. morrow.” 

* Bo soon ? '” he’ 

‘“ Yes | Kathleen’ child 
lutel 
— = — @ fo it f 
to-day. It>wi “nesesiaty to) 
arrangements made, everything retidly 
reception.” ? 

“ Of courge |" LS 

“ Then,when I have told L 
pay the forty pounds, in quar talments, 
to Patience Crowther, I shalP@S able to wash 
my hands of the -whole and breathe 
freely, kaowing the child willthave no fut@ier 
claim on me.” 

‘* Yes, if they take her.” 

‘* They will !’ shutting ‘her mouth like’s 
steel trap. “I'll manage that,”’ and she did. 

The next Gay she started from Liverpool- 
street, and after a run of four-hour 
alighted at Winden, which” wae the “nearést 
station to-Derryardor; then disdaining the in- 
vitatinns of the solitary flyman and the ’bus 
conductor, she gathered up her skirts, and 
stepped out for the five-mile walk that lay 
before her. On she strode, her mind busy, 
wondering what she could make out of her 
little niece, what hint she could give the 
Crowthers that a dozen or twoof her new- 
laid eggs would be very acceptable now and 
then, or a brace of plamp chickens, and: she 
was 80 engrosed with her mercenary caloula- 
tions that she-hadn’t a glance to spare for the 
flat marshland: lying:around, dotted’:sparsely 
here and ‘there with cottages and farmstead. 

Of these, the most important was Castle 
Farm, eo called because it stood on aslight 
eminence—looked apon almostas a mountain 
in that flat land—and. beeause originally it-had 
been one of Henry the Eighth’s coast castles. 
There was Hot a great deal of the original 
building left. Thefarm-houce, built about the 
time of Qaeen Anne,’ stood facing seaward, 
hiding the ruined stonework of bluff Hal's 
period, the antiqueness of which was spoiled 
by having modern cow and pig-houses- bailt 
op against it, and decidedly Victorian roofs 
on such of the walla as were safe and’ able to 
bear them. It was surrounded by a fairly 
high, grey stone ‘wall,  loopholed, of great 
depth and strength, outside of which was the 
dry moat, andthick belt ef trees—trees that 
could be seen farand near, for there were not 
many in that wide marshland, and being few 
and far between those-of Castle farm were 
conspicuous, and a landmark. 

Beyond the moat:lay the pastures, green 
and fair, for old Peter Crowther had been 
wealthy,and dyked his land and cut creeks,and 
spent much in keeping out the ever-encroach- 
ing ocean, whose salé waves rushing over the 
grass acres spoiled and ruined them, leaving 
them hardly fit for the cattle to. browse on, 
and half-a-mile farther.in lay the’ eorn and 
grain lands that he had. cultivated with such 
care and trouble until they surpassed any in 
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the county, or, at all events, those lying near |. 


the sea-coast and abatting on the marshes. 
His barns and granaries were filled to over- 
flowing, his stables and sheds full, his pens, 
styee, and poultry-yard well stecked—every- 
thing prosperous and flourishing. So when:he 
died his only eon, Jim, stepped into a good 


pounds, which Peter left respectively to his 
other two childrenp-Patience and Prudence, 
both considerably than their half. brother, 
Jim being the* in of the family, the 
offspring..of,bis fathér's old age. . 

ae five when old Chevenix died, 
5 i five, and Prudence thirty-five. 
Sons children who came before 
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witheltér “tress pinned back 
and her sleevés rolled up to the elbow, for 
she was busy churning. 

“Mrs. Macgregor! Lor, sakes alive f What 
brings ye doon hither?” she exclaimed, her 
round, good-natured face beaming with plea- 
sure, for visitors atthe farm were like*angels, 
few and far between; and Pru was ‘worldly 
enough to like a chat With a body from town, 
and hear news of that outer world from which 
she was to a great extent shut off. 

‘* Business,” rejoined the Scottish matron, 
tersely, for in her slim, pharisaieal eyes poor 
Pru was but a wandering sheep straying from 
the right fold, and fall of carnal desires and 
unholy longings. 

Asa matter of fact, the younger’ Miss Crow- 
ther was a sweet-tempered, honest, unselfish 
soul, and, not having been’ crossed in love, like 
her sister, did not take a jaundiced view of all 
things and all people, but was ready’ to-be 

and amused by very simple and inno- 
cent things ; but then she did not interlard her 
conversation with quotations from scripture, 
nofopenly boast of her-munificence if she gave 
an old flannel petticoat or pair of boots to a 
poor’woman. Her charity was of that kind 
which letteth not the left band know what the 
right hand doeth; and, moreovtr, she was 
Jenient to sinners‘and backsliders, and there- 
fore found no favour with her sister’s hard- 


hearted friend. 
“With Patience, 


‘* Business |” she echoed. 
of course ?”’ 

** Of course,” responded Mrs. ‘Mao, flatly. 
“ Where is she?” 

* Gettin’ dinner ready ; it’s nigh upon one 
o'clock. Bat come in, you're rarely welcome. 
' She’il be here in a minute, when she knows 
who it is,” as she ushered the guest into the 
best ‘parlour, sweet with the smell of dried 
lavender and rose leaves, and gorgeous with 
gay-coloured antimacassars, and “startling 
prints, 

‘‘Goand call your sister, pleave,”’ ordered 
Marjorie Macgregor, sinking into an gasy- 
chair, with an affectation of extreme weariness 
which she ses a — her bonny frame 
was capable o uring far greater fatigue 
than a five-mile walk. 

Only she did not want to waste time talking 
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&nd“s0me sent up to the parlour for Mrs. Mac 
an’ ourselves, 28 soon as convanient.”’ 

And having given these directions, she bur- 
ried off to greet her guest. 

“Tm right glad to-see ye,” she declared, 
grasping the Scotch woman's bony hand ina 
strong grasp. 

“And I to see you,” retarned the other, 
with a sanctimonious air and drawl. ‘The 
servants of the Lord are not often to be met 
with now.” 

« True,” agreed MissCrowther, with agroan. 
‘‘The warld grows worse and worse. More de. 
pravity, more ungodliness-day by day. It’sa 
treat to talk with one as is not past redemp- 
tion like yourself, It-behoves a bedy to ba 
careful who they prattles with, and knows 
thece times.” : 

‘It does!” solemnly ‘assented Mrs. Mac. 
** And that iswhy Ihave come+to you in my 
dilemma.” 

‘Dilemma! Why, what'sthe matter?” 

oA deal. I’ve w baby left on my 
‘hands !"’ : 

* A baby |’ echoed the other, blank astonish- 
mént visible on her face. ‘ 

“ Yes, a baby!" nodding her head ti)! the 
flaunting poppies in her bonnet wageled back- 
wards and forwards at no end of a rate. 

“« Whose, ma'am, if I may make so bold 28 
to ask?” 

“ My brother’s—Ivor Stewart!” aoe 

“ Sakes alive! Is hie pretty wife dead? 

‘** Ay, and he too!" 

“Lore!” ‘ 

‘« Heaven grant they may have entered into 
that overlasting rest, which they scarcely de- 
served, puir, fackless ‘souls!"’ with a sancti- 
monious snort. 

« Amen |” responded Patience, devoatly. 

‘“‘ Ay; Amen !” F : 

“And their child?” inquired Mies Crow. 
ther, with some interest, for she had a pees 
recollection of the golden:haired, blue-ey F 
fairy-like little creature Mr.’ Stewart bs 
married. ~ 

“ Their obild,”’ returned Mrs. Mao, in awefal 
tones, ‘is left - my hands, on my charity ! 

‘Bless my 6 4 , 

“You ane well say that. “This infant r 
twelve months is foisted upon me, and I hav 
+o provide for it!" 
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“It’s bard!” exclaimed Patience, hardly 
knowing which way the wind of her friend’s 
ideas blew, ‘to provide for another’s child 
when ye have some of ye'er own to fettle 

r ! ” ‘ 

‘Hard! It’s infamons!’’ declared the 
Scotchwoman, wrathfally. ‘My youngest 
is nearly six, going to school; my naureery is 
dismantled; my nurse dismissed; my time 
occupied with my parish work, my mothers’ 
meeting, my deserving unemployed’s soup 
kitchen, My mission for ‘the distribution of 
suitable clothing to the mude negroes of the 
Gold Coast, ahd the propagation of the Gospel 
of Light amonget ‘the Hottertots—I “haven't 
a moment to spare. My whole time-is given 
ap to the service of the Lord !" 

“ Yes, yes! . Ye’re & godly woman,’’ ac- 
kzowledged_ the. other, aman only across 
her half-edacated brain for an instant flashed 
the thought that it might. be ‘‘ Lord’s work” 
to look after the motherless babe, ‘‘ for of etich 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” : 

“ Besides,” grumbled Marjorie ‘Macgregor, 
bent upon carefully concealing the fact that 
the little orphan had forty. pounds e.year, 
“it will take all my surplas cash to” keep 
her, and I dearly love to give what I'can to 
our beloved pastor—the Rev...Hypsocrytum 
Dothemwell |.” 

“Of course, Right ye are. We should 
give all we can to them as are the chosen 
ministers of our Heavenly Father! ’’ 

“ Well, I shan't have much to spare in the 
fatare!”’ 

4 g that giveth to-the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” 

“Ay, true!’ with a hypocritical sigh. “I 
shall throw my bread upon the waters! "’ 

“ And ye'll gain ye’re reward!” 
Oaly—Patience Crowther ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am?”’ 

“ There’s one thing as plain as the New 
Testament !” 

“ An’ what's that?” 

“T can’t have Kathleen O Hagan’s ohild 
tought up with my dear boys!” 

“No?” doubtfally and inqairingly. 

“Nol” fixing her light-gold eyes on the 
other woman’s face. 

“Then whet will ye do with the child ?” 

“Get some kind, Christian friend to take 
her, clothe, feed, and provide for her, for the 
sum of ten pounds a quarter— forty pounds 
per annom |’’ 

oo pounds per annum!” echoed the 
other. 

_ “Ay! There's a deal of spending in that, 
isn't there?’ unotaously. 

_“I—I—I’m not so sare, when there’s a 
little one to provide for. They take a mortal 
lot 0’ clothes—and things,” thinking of Jim's 
small, fat feet, that persisted in getting 
chabbier and chubbier every day, and growing 
too big for his boots with alarming rapidity. 

“ Yes, where there’s only one. Where there 
are two the younger can wear out the elder's 
old 4 insinuated Mrs. Mac, craftily. 

* Tene,” 

“ Now, Patience,’ she went on, boldly and 
volably, feeling she must speak out. “ You 
are my friend; have been my friend in holi- 
ness and righteousness these twenty years 
and more, I therefore turn to you in my dis- 
tress. I appeal to you to help to save this 
soul from the burning. My husband is a 
Weak man; he will spoil, pamper, and ruin 
this child. He has long yearned with a 
most unholy longing—since it was a plain dis- 
pensation of Providence—for a daughter. I 
shall be unable to interfere; she will be lost 
Utterly, and, moreover, my. good work will 
bs loterropted and perhaps stopped al- 
together if I have to give all my time to this 
child. Now you havea baby brother and a 
stout wench I know to mind him. I ask you, 
therefore, to take M Stewart and forty 
pounds a-year for her p, and do the best 
you can with it. Make it go as far as it will, 
and then let her wear his cast-off olothes— 
those he has grown out of.” 

‘Lor, sakes alive! A lady's child wear out 





Jim's cast-off clouts ! I never did,” ejaculated 
Patience, who, though soured by an early 
dicappointment, and tinged with some of that 
stern and fanatical idea‘of religion and the 
duties of life which she’ inherited from’ her 
Puritanical forefathers, who had been staunch 
adherents of Cromwell, still at heart was a 
good woman, if stern and forbidding out- 
wardly, and, moreover, upright and honour- 
able enough to be just a little shocked at Mrs. 
Mac's barely concealed anxiety to get rid of 
her little niece at any price, to wash her 
hands; and he rid of her for ever. 

‘Yes. Why not?’ demanded the Scottish 
matron, sternly. ‘:The child is a pauper (oh, 
for the veracity of the Christian-like woman!). 
She has nothing to look forward:to, absolutely 
nothing; while Jim will some’ day hold a 
certain position among the landed folk of the 
neighbourhood. Besides, Patience, think how 
you could train this young soul in the way in 
which it should go.” 

* Ah! that’s something,” murmured Miss 
Crowther, thoughtfully, 

“Bomething! If's a great deal !” and then 
Mra. Mac brought the whole artiilery of her 
forces to bear on Patience;'and Pru being 
called in to join in the couneel, and being wild 
with delight at the mere idea of having a 
blue-eyed girl baby to live at «the farm ; in 
the end the matter was arranged, greatly to 
the satisfaction of Mrs. Roderick Macgregor, 
who retorned to town in # contented frame of 
taind to think that her useful mission to the 
nnée negroes need not suffer through the 
advent of the little motherless child. 


CHAPTER II. 


** A bxbe asleep with flower soft face that gleamed 
To sun and seaward as it laughed and dreamed, 
Too sure of either love for cither’s fear, 

Albeit so birdlike, slight and light.” 


In dus. time Mary Stewart arrived at her 
aunt’s dismal, dingy town abode, accompanied 
by a swarthy Bengaleso, whose magnificent 
black hair was twisted in a great shinin 
mass at the top of her head, and fastene 
there by two golden arrows, while a jewel 
of some value. nestled comfortably in her 
left nostril; bangles adorned her wrists and 
ankles, and, altogether, with her white flowing 
garments she presented a most picturesque 
appearance; but in Mrs. Mac's severe eyes 
she was altogether outlandish and heathenish, 
a brand not to be snatched from the barning, 
a lost sheep ; and she got rid of the devoted 
creature with amazing celerity, ensuring her 
a free passage back to ladia by rescommend- 
ing her, in extravagant terms, to a lady of 
position, with whom sie was slightly ac- 
quainted, who was retarning to Bengal with 
two children, 

Tiat done, she lost no time in transferring 
the little blue-eyed mite to the Essex farm- 
stead, where she was received with raptures 
by Pra, quiet delight by six-year-old Jim, and 
a certain amount of well-subdued satisfaction 
by Patience, who, however, -having been 
denied the pains and pleasures of marriage 
and maternity, knew nothing whatever of the 
managementof young and sensitive children ; 
and who had allowed Pru te manage their 
bady brother in conjancticn with a buxom, 
blooming, good-natured girl from the village, 
just because she felt she woald be-all abroad 
if she attempted to manage him herself, and 
that she would lose her temper, which was 
proverbially short. 

“We must bring the little lass up weil, 
sister !'’ she said, solemnly, gazing at the 
beautifal little creature, whose great, clear, 
b'ue eyes wandered hither aad thither full of 
curiosity. 

*- Of course, Patience.” 

‘‘And in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

‘+ Yes,” dubjously. 

“ Strictly, and with rigid moral discipline, 


and. otherwiee, if so be we find it necegsary, 
stern control.’’ 

‘Oh! sister, no!” broke out the younger 
woman. ‘ Stern control for this little angel— 
never a day of it! For sakesalive she couldn't 
stand it. "“Twould ‘break her little heart, 
Heaven bless her! ”’ 

And she caught up the mite from the rug 
on which she was sitting, and swung her 
aloft, and kissed her, and cooed to her, and 
patted’the rosy, dimpled fists, and played 
until the emall creature crowed and kicked 
with delight ; and even Miss Crowther’s stern 
features relaxed into the semblance of a smile, 
and Jim giggled and choked with bursts of 
laughter. 

“Mookar !"’ ‘cried’ Mies Mary, iv impera- 
tive baby tones. 

“What does she mean?” asked the mis- 
tress of Castle Farm. somewhat helplessly. 

‘+ Milk,” returned Pru, promptly; “ and of 
course she shall have it, for she’s a dack !”’ 

And forthwith she bore her off to the dairy, 
closely followed by Jim,’ who clung on to her 
skirts with both fat hands to make sure of 
not‘being left behind, and gave her some of 
the rich milk in a mug that was ler brother’s 
special property, and showed her the pats of 
yellow butter, and the swans, and tubs, and 
balis and queer “devices she made it into ; 
and the’ bunches of herbs hanging from the 
ceiling, and the great braces pana fall of cream, 
and the churns witi their double handles ; and 
the wee stranger enjoyed it all, and appreciated 
Pru's kindnese. 

And that was the beginning of an im- 
measurable love and affection between the 
two, that grew and strengthened as the years 
passed swiltly on. And the old homestead was 
made merry by the patter of baby feet, and 
the sweet joyous ring of baby laughter, as the 
little one grew from an ‘infant to a child, 
wondrously beantiful; with a skin like cream, 
just tinted with a rose‘hue; and hair that 


‘ geemed to have'caught the sunbeams captive ; 


and eyes dark, large, full of innocent wonder 
and innocent mirth. 

Undoubtedly the little orphan brought sun- 
shine to the farm. Everyone loved her, and 
Miss Crowther became ‘wonderfully softened 
by her influence, and secretly loved her 
dearly, only she never would admit it, and 
did her best to be stern and ‘strict; but she 
failed miserably, and always gave in to the 
child's whim or fancy. While as'to good 
Pru, ' who got stouter and stouter day by day, 
despite her vigorous churning and other hard 
work, she simply gloated over this treasure 
that had come in her way, and which made 
the sunshine of the honest creature's life, and 
did her best to spoil her, making her little 
room at the Farmstead a perfect bower of 
prettiness, with"dainty little trifles, and yards 
of white muslin and pale blue calico, that she 
purchased at Winden whenever she paid a 
visit there, and for which occasion she saved 
up all her spare cash, ‘which was not much, 
for Patience managed the money matters and 
kept her short, telling her that the children’s 
education took a ‘‘nort o’ ‘mon,” which 
explanation quite satisfied Pru. And to do 
Miss Crowther justice, she gave both Jim 
and Mary the benefit of the excellent schools 
at Winden until they ‘were respectively 
twelve and seventeen. ‘Then she had her 
brother home to instruct him in the mysteries 
of farming, ‘and obtained a tutor, who came 
three times a week, to finish him off in lan- 
guages, &v., while she also les Mary have the 
benefit of the reverend gentleman's knowledge, 
and, besides, secured the services of a decayed 
and impoverished gentlewoman, residing at 
Winden, who came twice a week with clock- 
work. likeregularity—hail, rain, or snow—and 
taught the girl to play old-fashioned pieces at 
the old-fashioned spinet in the parlour, and 
warble old-fashioned songs, which, deapite 
their age and antiquity, sounded very sweet, 
sung by the clear, youthful voice. 

Patience Crowther was doing her duty, 
She wished her half-brother to be a gentle- 
man ag far as he could, and able to 
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enjoy the money that her care of their land 
and interests, and her father’s before her, 
had made for him; while as to Mary Stewart 
she was a lady bred and born, and it was 
only fair that she should have every advantage 
that lay in the stern old woman’s power to give 
her, though the forty pounds a-year sent for 
her expenses fell far short-of the mark when 
her education had to be paid for. However, 
she seemed to be quite one of them, and they 
had grown to look on her as though she was 
their own flesh and blood, for by degrees Mrs. 
Mac had ceased to come to the Essex farm- 
stead, and sent the money through her lawyer, 
not wishing the little orphan to claim kinship 
with her, while the child firmly believed her- 
self their niece ; and, as no one took the trouble 
to undeceive her, in time it became current in 
the neighbourhood that she was some relation 
of theirs kept out of charity, and her real 
origin was entirely lost sight of, though her 
delicate, fairy-like beauty was in strong con- 
trast to the Crowther’s large swarthiness, 
though Jim was a fine, tall, -looking 
fellow, in a not very aristocratic style, at 
twenty-one, and thoroughly good-natured, 
while his brotherly affection for pretty Mary 
Stewart was rapidly warming into something 
stronger and more passionate. 

And no wonder, for at sixteen she was as 
charming a girl as could be seen in a day’s 
march, with pretty manners and taking ways, 
and not a shadow of rustic shyness, or a 
soupcon of the country bumpkin about her, 
though she was modest and retiring, and un- 
used to society or its tricky ways, subterfages, 
and shams. 

“T heard the nightingale last evening! ” 

It was afternoon. A dreamy stillness 
reigned at Castle Farm, for the chief labour 
and bustle of the day was over ; and Mary sat 
by the open window, through which the soft, 
fresh breeze blew in, laden with the scent of 
the purple violets that bloomed in the bed just 
below, gazing out over the meadows towards 
the village, whose red roof-tops were visible 
here and there through the swiftly-leaving 
trees. 

‘“‘ The nightingale | ’’ she echoed, in surprise, 
turning her deep blue eyes on Jim, who eat 
near her on the broad window.seat. 

“Yes; actually a solitary Philomel !” 

‘* Itis very early for him!” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. As arale, he is not 
heard before the middle of April.’ 

‘And this is only tho beginning of the 
month!” 

‘*Evenso. We have hardly done with— 


* Amazonian March, with breast half bare, 
Whose fleety arrows whistling through the air,’ 


eh? And here is the attic-bird, with ‘ amorous 
descant,’ prime tenoreing in the coppices !” 

“Jim,” said his companion, looking at him 
gravely, ‘‘ you've learnt and read too much. 
You'll never make a good farmer; never keep 
everything going on as aunt's, pa and Pru 
have !”’ 

‘‘What an insinuation!” he laughed. “I 
shall be all right when I am settled,’ and he 
in his turn looked at her, a world of longing 
in his soft brown eyes, ‘‘and shall blossom 
into a wonderful fellow at beaves, and hogs, 
and fowls; of course, not equal to the sisters. 
They are beyond competition ; but I hope not 
a bad sort.” 

‘‘T hope so too. It would never do to let the 
prosperity of the dear old place go down!” 

‘* You like it?” he queried, eagerly. 

“I love it!’’ she answered, quickly, looking 
round at the quaint room, with its shoulder- 
high wood wainscot, its tall mantelpiece, 
liberally adorned with grotesque china figures 
and dogs ; at the grandfather's clock, ticking 
away in a corner with monotonous regularity, 
and the wide hearth, where a woodfire glowed, 
for the evenings were still chilly, and a kettle 
hissed and sang merrily. ‘The only home I 
have ever known! ” she added, in lower tones, 
for she had now and then a hazy notion that 
some person or persons somewhere about in 
the world belonged to her, and that the 


| smile lit up her grim and rugged features. 


Crowthers were not the only people in the 
universe with whom she was connected. But 
these notions were vague and undefined, un- 
realand evanescent as smoke, and dispersed 
at roy — words. 

“ The one you ever need know!” he 
put in quickly. 

“It is very good of you to say that, Jim!” 
gratefally. 

‘Good of me!” he cried, passionately. 
4 het > what would the farm be without 
you 

‘I don’t do much good—don’t help much!” 
she remarked, diffidently. 

‘Do much good! You make the sunshine 
of our lives! Is that nothing?” 

“Oh, Jim!” while a blush rose to the 
creamy pallor of her cheek as she met his 
ardent gaze. 

“ We couldn’t do without you.” 

** Perhaps you will have to someday,” smil. 
ing up at him. 

“What do you mean, Mary?” while a 
sudden pain, the first of many and many an 
after-twinge, shot through his heart. 

‘‘ You will marry someday, Jim,” she an- 
swered, quietly, ‘and then, when you have a 
wife to share all your pains and pleasures, 
you won't want me or anyone else here to 
mar your perfect happiness and content ! ” 

“J always want you,’’ he returned, 
firmly, “no matter what betide; and, Mary, 
there is only one woman in the world I could 
make my wife. I think you know who she 
is?” pointedly. “No other would satisfy me— 
no other, in my eyes, would be fitting mistress 
for the old farmstead, and sharer of my life!” 

Perhaps she did know, for again the blush 
mantled over the fair face, and the white lids 
drooped over the bright eyes, but she made no 
response ; for though she cared for Jim dearly, 
as yet she was “fancy free,” and far from 
desirous of becoming a wife, though it had 
crossed her mind that in the years to come, 
when time had brought wisdom to her golden 
head, and she wanted rest and peace she would 
find it in Jim Crowther’s love and home. 
Still she was little more than a child, 


‘* Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood sweet.” 


And the thought of his love and the 
sion in his eyes when he looked at her fright- 
ened her sometimes, and she was glad when 
the door opened and Patience and Pru entered, 
fresh from their expedition to Winden, where 
they went every market-day. 

“Sakes alive, children (Miss Crowther still 
called them children), sitting with the window 
open this chilly day!” 

‘IT have felt quite warm, aunt!” expostu- 
lated Mary, rising to kiss them both, which 
caresses Jim envied and coveted. 

‘*All the more reagon you shouldn’t sit in 
@ draught !'’ snapped the old woman. ‘Jim, 
what were ye thinking o’ te let her be there?” 

“Tt never struck me it would harm her,” 
replied the young man, shutting down the 
window, however, at a sign from his sister. 

‘* Those sort o’ things should strike ye, boy. 
Ye’re too much o’ a dreamer, me lad; it's 
timege woke up te the realities o’ life!” 

‘“* He’ll wake up soon enou’,” put in Pru, 
with unconscious, but prophetic assurance. 
‘« Never you fear, Sis, there’s time enon’ for 
him. He’s but a staggering Robert yet!’ by 
which elegant simile the good creature meant 
that he was only a young calf. 

‘*T shall rouse up when I’m wanted,” he 
said, with a smile, and quick glance at Mary. 
‘* At present my réle seems to be that of orna- 
mental, not useful,” 

“You're conceited enough, at any rate,” 
retorted his elder sister, but an answering 


“And now let us have tea, dearie!” and 
obediently the girl arranged the quaint 
Derby tea-set on the oak table, and, assisted by a 





buxom,rosy-cheeked country girl,cuta heaped- 
up plate of bread-and-butter, and toasted the 


> 


and they drew up round the table, sugareg 
and creamed the tea to a nicety, and handea 
it round, and, while she was thus occupj 
Jim watched her with loving eyes, and thought 
in his heart that ‘a fairer maid the sun had 
ne’er shone on.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*A stately family, the twentieth squire, 
Proud of his blue blood and only son, 
Heir to his wealth and many acres, 
And the old time-worn ancestral home,” 


A rew evenings later Mary sauntered on} 
with Jim, at the latter’s invitation, to hear 
Philomel warble in the thicket at Quaker’; 
Spring, a placesome two miles distant from 
Castle Farm, and part of the property 
Squire Courtney, the big-wig of the neigh. 
hourhood—a man looked up to and reverenced. 

rtly on account of his great wealth and’ 

igh position, partly by reason of his stern 

integrity and honourable uprightness, thai 
was above and beyond reproach. 

“‘ Has the Squire come back from Italy?” 
asked Mary, as they passed the Conrt, as hia 
place was called. 

“‘I haven't heard,” answered her com. 
panion ; “but there seems to be more bustle 
than usual about the place,” and he glanced 
at the Squire’s home. It had originally been 


a castle, and the keep and some of the old 
rooms were still in a state of good preserva. 
tion. Part was ruined, and the new building 
had crept up as the old one crumbled away, 
under its mantle of ivy; and all looked pic- 
turesque and pleasant, as the declining rays 
of the sun shone redly on its oe 


windows and hoary stonework, and gran 

oaks, and giant beeches, and other old trees 
that had stood the wear and tear, the storm 
and sunshine of centuries. 

A river ran through the grounds, brawling 
merrily over the lichen-covered stones, and, 
in its clear pools, trout were to be found in 
abundance, and in the preserves, lying at the 
back, the feathered denizens of the wood con- 
gregated in multitudes—from thesonl. thrilling 
lark, that soared singing to the very gates of 
heaven, down to the sober brown.coated 


pas-| partridge, that formed such a nice addition to 


the Squire’s table. ! 

The place had been in the Courtney family 
from time immemorial, and they were justly 
proud of their old and famous heritage, and 
prouder of their blue blood. Indeed, pride 
was their stumbling-block and rock of offence, 
and old Robert Courtney was proud to the 
last degree; but rumour said that his only 
child, Conol, differed slightly from his ances- 
tors, and was largely imbued with the liberal 
and levelling tendencies of the day. 

“ Yes,"” agreed Mary, as she, too, glanced st 
the grey walls. ‘The young Squire 1 
expected, isn’t he?” . 

“ Yes, He got a nasty scratch in the skir- 
mish witH one of the hill tribes, and has bees 
given a year’s sick leave of absence.’ 

‘Poor fellow!” murmured the gir! softly. 

“Do you remember him?” asked Jim, 
jealously. He could not bear to think of her 
having anything to do with another man. | 

“Hardly,” she answered, with a smile. 
“He has been away ten years. I was st 
when he went !” 

“ And he used to come to the farm onc 
in two months!" exclaimed the young ™2?; 
delightfully. é, 

‘** S50 I have heard you say.” 

‘“ He’s a right down sort!” — 

“Is he?” @ little indifferently, pulling at® 
piece of may that was just beginning to bud 
from the hedge. ‘ 

«Yes. No nonsense of position and pedigréé 
about him. He used to come and make Tt 
for me, and fly them too with me, just as if 
were his equal !’’ , 

«* And so you are, Jim, I have no donbt, 10 
most respects,’ answered his companion. 





‘ home-made cakes; and when all was ready, 


“No, Mary; I'm not such a fool as to think 
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shat.” replied the young fellow, seriously. ‘‘ I 
— ‘ee weeks ago when I was in Lon- 
jon, and @ splendid looking fellow he is! ” 

«You never told me!” she exclaimed, for 
from the earliest days they had been wont to 
tell each other everything. 

« No—I—didn’t—tell you,” he stammered, 
Aushing, for he felt he could not admit that 
he hated to hear her speak of any young man. 

«« How did you recognise him ?”’ she asked, 
gzing her clear eyes on his face. 
“He knew me first, and stopped me;. the 
moment he spoke and smiled I knew him,”’ 

“Still, he must have altered a good deal?” 

“Qf course, 80 he has, He was twenty-two 
when his regiment went to India. Ten years in 
e hot climate naturally make great alterations 
in a person, and then he has more moustache, 
and looks more manly and matured.” 

“He is handsome, isn’t he?” she asked, 
dreamily, for across the mists of the past 
came the memory of a dark, handsome face 
that used to smile at her, and the owner of 
which used to bring her dragées and bonbons 
ad lib. 

‘‘Yes,” returned her companion, a trifle 
guilenly. ‘Bat here he is, Youcan jadge of 
his looks for yourself,” and Jim motioned 
down the road, where a man, riding on a big 
white horse, was coming leisurely along, his 
jeft arm in a case slung across his breast. 

“Ab, Crowther! Good evening! ’’ said the 
horseman, pleasantly, as he met them. 

“Good evening, Squire; glad to see you 
home again!” returned Jim. 

“Thanks. All well at the farm?” 

“Yes, thank you.”’ 

“And this?” as his dark eyes fell on the 
girl's fair face, “Is this little Miss Mary, who 
used to search my pockets for sweets whenever 
I came to the farm ?”’ 

Again Jim said ‘ yes,” and Mary stretched 
out her hand and placed it in his offered 
ous, smiling in return at his question. 

“Time has made a considerable alteration 
in you, Miss Stewart!’’ he remarked, looking 
at her with respectful, yet undisguised admira- 
tion, 

“Do you think so?” she murmured, slightly 
confased by the steady glance of those dark 
eyes, 

“I do, indeed,’ he returned. ‘‘ But for the 
blue eyes and yellow hair I should not have 
known you.” 

“Itis well that I possess those distinctive 
attributes,” she responded, with a ready 
gracefuiness, and a purity of speech, that 
pleased and surprised him. 

“They are certainly attributes not to be 
despised,’’ he smiled. 

“And how are your acres getting on?" ad- 
dressing Jim, who stood silent. 

‘Very well, indeed, thanks to my sisters! ”’ 

- oe is Miss Crowther as energetic as 
ever ” 

“Qaite—more so, I think!” 

_ “Wonderful woman! And Miss Prudence, 
isher butter still famous in the neighbourhood, 
end her pinkets a matter for wonderment ?” 

“Oh, yes!’ put in Mary quickly, glad to be 
able to speak well of the woman who had been 
80 devoted to her. ‘‘ Her butter is delicious. I 
always tell Aunt Pru when I churn it is not 
nearly so | 

“Then this beautiful creature is a near 
relative of the Crowthers,” thought Conol, 
anda momentary and incomprehensible feeling 
of regret shot across his mind. Aloud he said, 
gallantly,— 

“Tam sure when you churn the batter 
must be simply perfect ! ’’ 

Jim did not hear this speech, and he was 
flattered and pleased when the young Squire 
said he should come up to the farm in a day 
ortwo to see his sisters, and renew his ac- 
quaintance ; and then making his adieus rode 
‘lowly up the road and through the great 
bronzs gates by the park lodge, managing his 
orse with wonderful skill, considering he had 
only one hand to do it with. 

_. What do yon think of him?” demanded 
“ia abruptly, almost savagely. 





‘* I suppose he is very nice,” returned the 
girl, dreamily; ‘‘ but we can hardly judge of 
his class. We are different from those with 
whom he associates; we have little in common 
with such as him!”’ 

‘You are right!” he agreed, energetically, 
pleased at her apparent indifference, and 
openly acknowledged sense of the wide differ. 
ence that Isy between the blue-blooded last 
scion of an old house and mere farm folk. 
‘“‘ There's little in common between us!” and 
then, neither feeling inclined to hear the 
nightingale, they retraced their steps, and 
reached Castle Farm jast as the cloth was 
being laid for supper. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘¢ To-morrow may follow the flight of the swallow, 
Who seeks for the land of the palm and the 


grove ; 


Or shadow the world with the frown of its 
SOITOW 3 

But to-day—oh ! to-day, I have lived, and I 
love!” 


Conon Courtney was not long before he 
found his way to Castle Farm. He cume in 
the afternoon of an early May-day ; and with 
the assurance of old habit, and the certainty 
of a warm welcome, strode straight across the 
trim lawa, and looked in at the parlour-win- 
dow. 

Mary was sitting there, making a dainty 
white apron, and she lifted her eyes with a 
quick start as his shadow fell athwart the 
sunshine and darkened the room. 

“Itis Mr. Courtney, aunt,” she said, quietly, 
to Pru, as she extended her hand in welcome. 

‘I hope I'm not intruding?” said Conol, in 
his pleasant, refined tones. 

‘‘ Intrading! Oh, dear, no, sir. We are only 
too glad to see you! ’”’ declared the second Miss 
Crowther, whose ideal of manly beauty was, 
and had been ever since he was fifteen years 
old, the young Squire. ‘ After all these many 
years, too! Deary, deary me, you are 
changed !"’ 

‘** Not for the worse, I hope!” be laughed. 

‘‘ Certainly not, sir, a3 far as looks go,” she 
responded promptly, and though he was 
pleased at the compliment—for no one is ever 
too wise, or too proud, or too good, or too any- 
thing to be above the reach of flattery—he 
still felt an unaccountable sense of annoyance 
at her calling him “‘sir.’’ She was aunt to this 
beautifal girl with the heavenly eyes, and yet 
her position in regard to him was such that 
she called him “sir,” as a servant or de- 
pendent might. 

He didn't like it, though he had not in the 
least. objected to being treated with old- 
fashioned respect and courtesy by the Castle 
farm folk in bygone days; but then Mary 
Stewart was not sitting by attentively regard- 
ing him, and Prudence with her stupid eyes. 

‘You think I may have in other respects?” 
he went on, lightly. 

“I don’t know, but I hope not, for the 
Squire’s sake. Come in, though, if you don’t 
mind stepping through the window?” 

He didn't mind in the least, and leapt 
nimbly through the clamsy, low window into 
the delightfal dusky old parlour, that wore 
such a pleasant home-like aspect, with its 
queer furniture and antique, spindle-legged 
little tables, bearing bowls of freshly-gathered 
spring blooms, the perfume of which mingled 
subtly with the scent of dried lavender and 
rose leaves. 

‘Just as charming as ever!” he said, lightly, 
as he threw himself into a great chippendale 
chair opposite Mary. ‘‘ Nothing changed.” 

**Not much,” agreed Pra, looking at him, 
and the girl looked too, for to her unsophisti- 
cated eyes this man appeared to be a sort of 
Sir Galahad. Conol Courtney was still in his 
early prime, dark-faced, dark-eyed, with a 
heavy moustache that concealed the contoar of 
his mouth, and carly brown hair that waved 
crisply cver his white forehead. He was tall, 





well-proportioned, and muscular, and in all 
respects a fine specimen of manhood, and one 
likely to win a girl’s heart before she had 
time to think about it. ; 

‘Time generally makes sad ravages and 
alterations! ”’ . 

‘True, sir; but we are old-fashioned folk, 
and cling to our old ways and things.” 

“Conservative, I see. A very good plan 
too in these days of levelling and alteration. 
He, however, has made a great difference in 
your niece?” turning his dark eyes on Mary 
in a way that made her blush redly, though 
she could not tell why. 

** Yes,” returned Pru, making a queer little 
motion of dissent at the same time with her 
hands, for the honest creature often felt a 
twinge to think that Mary should be classed 
as one of them, when in reality she was a lad7, 
and of a good old and aristocratic family, 
the male members of which had nearly ali 
distinguished themselves in the army, and 
won brilliant laurels on many a bloody field 
of battle. Still she lacked the conrage and 
poten the inclination to acknowledge that 

er cherizhed nursling was really no relation, 
and said nothing as to her parentage. ‘ At 
her time a few years make a world o’ diffar- 
ence.” 

‘* They do, indeed. I suppose you are an 
adept at all the culinary arts, Miss Stewart?” 
he queried. v 

‘*My aunts have taught mea good deal,” 
she returned, modestly, ‘‘ but I shall never be 
able to do things as well as they do.” 

‘** Nonsense, child! You do it better,” cried 
Pru. ‘There isn’t one to match her in the 
neighbourhood,” she went on, enthusiastically 
to Conol. ‘Not only can she churn and 
make bread, and roast and boil with the best 
of them, but she can bring up chicks and 
ducks and suchlike things; understands a 
good deal about horses and cattle, and harvest- 
ing; and then, sir, you should hear her speak 
French and sing Italian songs! My word, 
her voice is like a lark’s !”’ 

‘Oh, aunt; how can you!” exclaimed the 
blushing and confused girl. 

‘It’s the truth,” declared the elder woman, 
stoutly. 

“T am sure it is,” chimed in the young 
Squire; ‘‘and I shall hope before long to hear 
you sing.” 

Mary was saved the trouble of a reply, for 
at that minute the door opened, and Miss 
Crowtker come in. 

‘*And how do you do, Miss Prudence?” 
exclaimed Conol, who never knew the differ- 
ence between the two sisters, for they were 
wonderfully alike, only Patience’s mouth went 
in and shut like a steel trap, while Prudence’s 
stuck out, and was always slightly open. 

“Tam Miss “Crowther!” announced the 
mistress of the farm, impressively. 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed the young 
man, hastily. ‘I am always stupid at re- 
membering names, &c., and you and your 
sister are so much alike,” 

“So we are,” allowed Patience, secretly 
delighted at being taken for a woman ten 
years younger than herself. ‘‘And folks be 
apt to make like mistakes to yourn.” 

The ‘to yourn”’ grated on his ear terribly, 
and he hastily plunged into an agricultural 
discussion. 

Presently the rosy-cheeked maid brought in 
a snowy cloth and the Derby tea set, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the table for the afternoon meal. 

“Tf I don’t make too bold, sir,” remarked 
Miss Crowther, suddenly breaking off in a 
description of a brown foal she was bringing 
up for Jim’s especial benefit, ‘‘ will you take 
some tea with us? We are homely folks, and 
always have the meal at five!”’ 

“It is really very kind of you to ask me,” 
he returned, with alacrity. ‘It will give me 
much pleasure to stay for a cup of tea!” and 
uncongciously his eyes wandered to Mary, who 
had risen, and, like Werter’s Charlotte, was 
cutting bread-and-butter. 

It was a pleasant meal, and he enjoyed it, as 
they allsat round the table, prettily decorated 
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with flowers, eating Pru’s home-made cakes 
and the. snow-white. bread-and-batter and 


quines- preserve, and some.early strawberries,. 


smothered in thick, rich cream. 

Everything seemed fresb and aweet, and-he 
ats with far greater relish than he did at home; 
and appreciated the homely fare more than he 
did the grand dinners at the Court, and the 
nauseating made dishes and French messes con- 
cocted by the Parisian chef kept by the Squire, 

After it was over they sat_some time longer; 
listening to Conol's stories. of India, snake. 
charmexs and Fakirs, naustch girls,.and Sepoys, 
which Mary heard with breathless interest, 
And then, when at last he rose reluctantly, and 
declared. he must. go, Pradence and Mary 
walked down through the garden with him ; 
and the former warmly. pressed him to come 
again, an invitation of which he was not slow 
to avail himself. 

Two.or three times a week the young Squire 
found his way to Castle Farm on some pretext 
or another, and sometimes; without any pretext 
at all, and was welcomed by every. inmate of 
the farmstead save one, and that one was Jim, 

His eyes, sharpened by love, saw. what it 
was drew this high-bred, polished gentleman 
so often to seck the society of humble folk, 
and “all his soul was as the breaking wind” 
with wrath and grief and fear—fear that he 
would lose Mary, the one thing he craved for 
and coveted above ali else in the whole wide 
world ! 

He felt there was a differenee in her, slight, 
eubtle, unseen by the others, yet palpable to 
him, 

She did not.take quite the e2mo amount of 
interest ia him and those things that narrowly 
concerned him, though she was ever sweet 
and sisterly in her manner. Then she was 
more dreamy than of yore, and there was a 
new softness on her that. rendered more 
attractive her brilliant beauty. 

It was well for him that he was very busy 
in the fields and meadows, and _superin- 
tending the farm-labourers, the erection 
of new machinery, etco—‘or Miss Crowther 
tolerated idleness in. neither master . nor 
man—and Jim had been. so long. acocas- 
tomed to her will and to show_ her 
obedience that he never thought of rebelling 
now he was.of age, and actually master. of 
everything. Still he went abouthis workin a 
heavy, listless, half-hearted sort of way, and 
hated the sunshine, and the springing grasses, 
and the budding flowers, and the general-glow 
and brilliance of earth and sky. 

How different were those bright, early spring 
days to Mary ! How fall ofa new happiness—a 
new delight, Until tren she had hardly no- 
ticed the smell of the new-mown hay, its 
sweet, wholesome smell, nor the fragrance of 
the. traveller’s joy, and the delicate beanty of 
the wild roses clustered in the hedges, the per- 
fume of the meadow-sweet, or at. least 
everything struck on, her senses with a new 
sensation of pleasure. The causeof this alte- 
ration she was ignorant of, and regarded 
Conol with eyes of veneration, repeating to her- 
self what Jim tried to console himself with that 
there was little in common between her and 
the young Squire. He was of the quality, an 
aristocrat, while she was simply a farmer's 
niece, and as much below him as the labourers 
working on the farm were beneath her; but 
still she loved, and if all unconsciously, wae 
having her brief day. of. happiness, no matter 
what might come of the morrow!” 


CHAPTER VY. 


‘* My love is like the acorn ; 

From first faint longing grown, 

Its giant shade of beauty, 
Across thy path is thrown. 

I must not say, ‘ Love, love me !’ 
But this shall be my pla : 

‘ Where’er thy bower bloometh, 
May I dwell near to thee!” 


Tux weeks wore on in a blissfal fashion for 
Mary. She did not look into the fature ; she 





contented hergelf with the present, dreaming 
away. the time happily. 

Sae woke.from¢his dream with a rude start 
one. Sunday morning, 

The Crowthers’ pew was the second best in 
the,.old.. Norman. church at Derryardor, und 
fueed the Sqniee’s, in. all its magnificence of 
carving and crimson curtains, 

One hot. Jane -morning, according to their 
invariable custom, the family from Castle 
Farm arrived in good time and took their usual 
places, having p!enty, of. time to.get cool after 
their hot. walk, for Miss Crowther never 
allowed. the luxury of a carriage on the 
Sabbath. 

Mary watched the sexton’a wife settling 
the books in the Court pew with a little thrill 
of pleasurable excitement for she knew she 
would see Conol, and presenily, just before the 
minister was ready to begiv, there was a 
prodigions rustling and. bustle, and over the 
marble; i covering the remains of 
many dead and bygone Britons, came the 
Court party. From under the shade of her 
long lashes Mary watched eagerly. 

First was Lady Brenton,the Squire's sister, 
then the Squire himself, and then—Conol, 
side by side with the most beautifal. girl she 
had ever seen. To Mary’s eyes she was like 
a gorgeous silyer pheasant. Her face was 
fair.skinned, with a delicate pink colour on 
the eval cheeke,. Her hair a bright chestnut, 
cut short, and clustering in a bewildering 
mass of tiny curls and rings on her brow and 
white neck; her eyes were dark and fringed 
with. long black lashes, and her features 
regular. Her figure was. tall and gracefal, 
and she was dressed to perfection, 

Mary took in every detail of the pretty 
costume of white Indian silk, with a profusion 
of. bsautifnl lace abont it, the little gauzy 
bonnet perched on the top of her bright curls, 
her white gloves reaching np above the elbow, 
and her fan of snowy feathers, end sunshade 
of tulle, and gold bracelets, and epray of roses 
just flashed with pink at the heart, like her 
cheeks. 

Of course she was gome one of high degree, 
and of—course—she was—the young Squire's 
sweetheart, Mary thought, with a dreadfal 
pang at her heart, asshe saw him drop into 
the seat beside her, and whisper something 
into her ear that made her smile and show 
all her. pretty teeth; and then he found her 
places in the prayer-book, and shared the 
hymn-book with her, and all the time Mary 
watched them through the shade of those 
friendly lashes and paid but little heed to the 
service, which would have greatly scandalised 
Mies Crowther could she have known. of it. 

Fortunately she did not, and. when the 
prayers were over.she hurried her party off, 
bust not. before Mary caught a glimpse of Conol 
handing the beautiful stranger into the 
barouche, 

The rest-of that day Mary passed wandering 
aimlessly about in the meadows and the 
poultry-yard, and amid the lusn_ bloom of 
flowers in the trim old garden. Her head 
ached, and. her heart. too, if the truth must 
be known ; she felt listess and depressed, and 
different from anything she ever felt like 
before in the short span of her sixteen years. 
Jim, watebing her, pat two and two together, 
and concladed that Conol Courtney was a 
scoundrel, and meant to marry the fine lady 
to whom he had paid so mach attention that 
morning in church, and had been amusing 
himself and passing the time by hanging 
about Mary; and the young fellow ground his 
teeth in impotent rage, and cursed his rival 
for bringing a shadow to his love's bright 


eyes. 
The next day haymaking began at the farm 


and.everyone was busy, especially Jim, who 
had a heap of men to look after and supervise. 
It had always been Mary’s custom to go down 
to the meadow in the afternoon, and with her 
head protected by a huge sun bonnet, play a 
little at raking the hay ; but on this afternoon, 
after looking listlessly at the busy folk for a 
short time, she turned away into a field where 


the kine were grazing—some standing knee. 
deep in a.cleur jittle brook that ran bubbling 
along, tossing about their heads, and fleckin 
their tails around to get rid of the flies that 
tormented them, some nibbling at the Insh 
grasses, others contentedly chewing the ond 
and sat down on the emerald tarf, with its 
jewelling of wild flowers, and tosaing her 
bonnet on the ground let the gentle breeze 
blow on her temples, soon becoming lost in 
deep thought. 

She was so pre-occupied that she did not 
see @ tall figure coming across the field, and 
when, with a start, she looked up, it was to 
find Conol Courtney standing before her, a 
pean intense look in his dark eyes, that 
were fastened on ber face. 

“ Mr, Courtney!” she exclaimed, springing 
to her feet in confasion. 

** Don’t let me distarb you, Miss Mary,” he 
said eagerly. ‘You looked so comfortable 
lying here, and it is delightfully cool!” 

“Yes; it is the only cook place I conld 
find,” she murmured, sinking back on the turf, 
while he seated himself on a big stone near 
her, and thought he had never seen anything 
fairer than the beautiful fair face, with the 
rose-flash on the cheeks, and the great, shy, 
starry eyes that refused so repoiately to meet 
his own. 

** You could not have chosen a more charm. 
ing 7 ! It is retired and picturesque!" 

“ Yes.’ 

“«Far from the madding crowd!’” he 
quoted. 

“ Are the crowds in London and other great 
cities maddening ?” she asked, artlesaly. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” he laughed, thinking of the 
crowds of mammas, with large families of 
portionless daughters, who had maddened him 
by their unwelcome attentions. 

‘‘ And yet most people live in cities!” 

* Not always from chojce,” he put in, 
quickly. ‘ Necessity obliges them to do s0 
often, From choice most people would, I 
think, prefer the country. Everything is 
fresher, purer, more nataral there, even the 
girls and their complexion. Country girls 
have no need for paint and powder like town 
ones.”’ 

“Do town girls paint their faces?” she 
asked, in horrified surprise ; and at last the 
obstinate lids lifted, and the blue eyes met 
the brown for an instant. 

‘* Sometimes.” 

‘** How horrible!” 

* Yes; it isn’t mice. Men don’t like it. 
They hate all such shams, and like something 
true and natural. fancy it is often that 
which makes men marry some unsophisti- 
cated country maiden who is beneath them 
in rank.” 

He spoke dreamily, as though following out 
his own train of ideas, and forgetful that he 
had a listener. But Mary flashed scarlet, and 
then turned very white, while ber slim fingers 
played. nervously with the strings of her 
bonnet. : 

‘The old story of King Coplietaa and his 
beggar-maid played over an@ over again, ycu 
know,” he weni on, looking at her with a smile. 

“ King Cophetua made a great mistake,” 
she answered, quietly. ‘‘ There can be nothing 
in common between the classes and the 
masses.” 

“I am not so sure of that!" he retorted, 
quickly. 3 

“T am. And I am sure King Cophetaa 
regretted his choice before he died.” 

“ History does not say he did.” 

‘‘ History is not always truthful.” 

“No. Still, if she were pretty, and gentle 
in her ways and temper, and true to him, 
what more could any man want?” 

“His equal as a mate,” she answered, 
almost curtly. 

“I gee you are conservative,” he remarked, 
with another smile, ‘‘and don’t share my 
liberal views.” 

“ No.” 





There was silence between them for a while, 
and then he broke it by asking,— 
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“You have commenced haymaking, have 
yoa not? 

« Yes, Mr. Courtney. 

«Well, my cousin Marcia has a strange 
whim. Sho wants to come and havea day 
amongst the haymakers. Do you think Miss 
Crowther would mind if we were to come to- 
morrow afternoon ?” 

«Tam sare she will: bevery glad to see you 
and anyone you wish to bring!” 

«Thanks! Did you notice Miss Grantham 
in chorch yesterday ?” 

He looked at her intently as he spoke, and 
saw the pretty bloom in her face flicker and 

e. 

- Yee; I saw her,” she answered, after a 
perceptible pause. “She is most lovely! I 
have never eeen anything so beantifal as her 
ace |"? 

, “Haven't you?" he replied, with a queer, 
nizzical look. 

“No, And her eyes! Are they not perfeot!” 

«“] don't happen to think them so!” he 
returned, lightly. ‘‘I am not an admirer of 
prown eyes.” 

“No!” and the girl looked at him wonder- 
ingly, for her own orbs were brown and soft- 


. looking a8 velvet. 


“] suppose you will be in the meadow to- 
morrow ?”” ; 

“Yes; I shall be there,’’ she answered, a 
trifle listlessly, and he bent forward quickly, 
looking at her, and was going to say some- 
thing when old Peter, the herdsman, came in 
view, trudging sturdily along to fetch the kine 
home, 

“Good-bye! I must go,’’ she murmured, 
hurriedly. 

“ -bye until to-morrow!” he respon- 
d 


ed. 

The next day, when all were busy in the 
home meadow, the barouche from the Court 
drove up to the nearest point, and two ladies 
and a gentleman got ont, and came across to 
where the d of country folk were raking 
the sweet-s.nelling grasses. 

“T'm right glad te see ye, sir, and you, my 
lady!” exclaimed Prudence, who, with Jim 
and Mary, were all in the meadow waiting for 
the expected guests, 

“Thanks!” drawled Lady Brenton, ‘‘ My 
niece, Mies Grantham.” 

“Pleased to see you !’’ smiled Pru again. 

“Thanks!” cried the beautiful young 
woman, vivaciously. ‘I éxpect somefun. I 
have come to work! May I, Miss Crowther?” 

“Certainly, if you wish to; but the rakes 
are a most too heavy.’ 

“Conol, you shall help me,” turning witha 
brilliant, alluring smile to the young Squire, 
who was talking to Jim. 

“OF course I will, if you wish it, Marcia; 
but I know nothing about it. Better let me 
introduce Crowther to you; he knowsall abont 
i.” And she, giving an assent, the young 
farmer was introduced, and showed her how 
tohold the rake, and helped her to guide it 
throngh the mown. heaps, while Conol talked 
to Mary, and Lady, Brenton sank indolently 
into an easy-chair brought out for her, and 





fanned herself with a large red fan while she 


talked langnidly to Patient Pru.’ 

“They get on very-well,” smiled the young 
Squire, looking in the direction of his cousin, 
who was langhing and chattering away to Jim, 
= was bashfuily responding to. her lively 

41e3, 

“Yes. Miss Grantham is so bright, she 
would charm any one !”* with an unconscious 
little sigh, and an admiring glance at the 
dainty figure in white maslin. 

She herself was clad in white, but it was 
only linen plainly made, while Miss Grant- 

ms was of embroidered muslin and lace; 
and her hat, a hugeehady one, with a mass of 
ivlendid white feathers and humming.birds, 
orming a striking contrast to the other girl’s 
cotton eun-bonnet. However, Conel seemed 
0 think her costume very becoming, from the 
admiring glances he hestowed on her. 

‘Make anyone love her.’’ 





‘* Well, she tries»pretty hard!" agreed the 
young man, with a laugh. 

**Does she? I should not have thought 
~ would have to try at-all. She is so beauti- 
ul!” 

“ And you think beauty attracts? ' 

‘Oh, yes; of course 1”’ ' 

‘And do you think it retains the regard 
it _— if unsupported by other good quali- 
ties?” : 

“N-,’ she answered, hesitatingly. ‘I do 
not.” 

«Then yoa can understand, perhaps, why 
Maria bas to try to keep pace with other 
girls, who are not quite so- brilliantly good- 
looking.”’ 

‘“*Do you mean to say your cousin bas no 
good qualities?’ asked Mary aghast. 

“Certainly not; but she is a flirt, an un- 
mitigated one. Her thirst for admiration is 
extraordinary——unquenchable, in fact. . All is 
fish that comes to her net, and if Jim Jones 
is absent, she will be just as amiable and 
agreeable to Jack Smith, and favour him with 
her lively chatter. Now men don’t like that 
kind of thing. They prefer to think, to feel, 
that they are king alone of one woman’s heart. 
They like more modesty, more softness, more 
steadfastness, than my beautiful cousin 
possesses ; in fact, someone more like your- 
self, Miss Stewart!” 

His eyes sought hers passionately as he 
spoke, and the tide of crimson rashed over her 
face, even to the roots of her golden hair, and 
yet through all her embarrassment ran a 
thrill of rare delight at his words and look. 
But she turned away towards a rustic table on 
which was a great» pitcher fall of milk, and 
some quaint wooden caps, and filling them 
offered one to Lady Brenton, who was com- 
plaining of the heat, and another to Marcia, 
who was just @ little flushed by her unwonted 
exertions, and looked more lovely in conse- 
quence. 

‘« May I not have some also ?”’ asked Conol, 
who had followed her. 

“Of course, if you wish it,” she replied, 
shyly, with down- lids, 

“TT wish it very much from your hands;”’ 
he returned, in low tones, and he managed to 
press her slender fingers tenderly as he took 
the cup. 

** And now come and showme how-to rakel” 
And obediently she gota rake; and then was 
obliged to place his sunburned, muscular hands 
properly on it; and couldn't forbear a laugh 
when he leant back awkwardly, and failed to 
drag the hay towards him. 

‘Ah, Conol!” called his aunt, derisively, 
“You'll never make a good couutry squire ! 
Your hands are better at handling a sword 
than a rake. Miss Stewart is laughing at 

ou!” 

‘‘T don't in the least mind fer laughing at 
me!’ he answered, diligently working away, 
while the farm-folk looked in amazement. at 
the ‘‘qnality”’ labouring for mere amuse- 
ment as they did for daily bread. 

‘That niece of yours is very handsome!” 
observed the great lady in languid tones to 
Pru, ‘‘ Qaite an elegant and distinguished 
air abont her!”’ 

‘‘Do you think so, my lady?” exclaimed 
the good creature in delight. 

“ Yes, She reminds me of someone I knew 
in India !”’ 

‘‘ Her mother was one’ the beautiful sort ; 
and that. reminds me Mary was born in India.’ 

‘‘Ah! Really! Well, of course, she could 
not be my friend’s daughter !”’ 

‘‘T am not so sure o’ that,” began Pru, and 
Heaven only knows what revelations she might 
have made; but. at that moment Miss Grant- 
ham. ran: up and-displayed a great rent in her 
delicate gown that she and Jim had done be- 
tween them with the rake, and declared she 
must return to The Court; so her aunt, 
nothing loth, rose, and as.the weetering sun 
was tinging all the sky witha blood-red glow 
they mounted into their carriage and drove 
off, declaring themselves. well-pleased with 
their afternoon’s amusement. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Then snatch at the joy—for the moment is fleet- 
ing ; 
To-day we are one in our joy and our pain, 
But alas! for to-morrow, .a whirlwind of sorrow 
May part us, or tear us asunder again.” 


Some days later, Mary went ont to sketch 
in the woods behind Derryardor, and after 
having arrauged her paraphenalia sat down, 
pencil in hand, and began to work. 

After a few moments a rustling of the grasz 
made her turn; and shesaw Conol coming 
towards her. 

Her first impulse was to get up and hurry 
away, as she had not seen him since the hay- 
making, and felt shy, afraid; but she knew 
he had seen her, so shebent over the draw- 
ing, and pretended-not to see him. 

**Don't you mean to give me a greeting, 
Miss Mary ?” he asked, casting himself down 
on the grass by: her side, “‘ or are you too much 
absorbed in your work to notice me?” 

“No,” and she stretched ont a little white 
hand, which he took and held till she gently 
withdrew it, blaehing deeply. 

‘* What an age it is since I have seen you!’ 
he went on, his eyes devouring the fair, down- 
cast beauty of her face. 

** It was only last week you were haymaking 
with us,” she observed, in low tones. 

“Last week! nine days ago! and since 
then I have never once been blessed with a 
single glimpse of you!” 

‘*‘ Where didvyou hideall the times I came 
to the farm?” 

“ [_I—did not—hide!” she faltered, blush- 
ing still deeper. ‘I was-buay!"’ 

*Toat is to say, you wanted to avoid me, 
and did so!” 

‘‘Ob, Mr. Courtney!” 

‘‘It is no use saying ‘oh, Mr. Courtney ’ so 
reproachfally, because you knew it is the 
truth;and, moreover, I would far rather you 
called me Conol !” 

“Call you that! Why?” she asked, ap- 
parently over whelmed with agtonishment. 

‘* Because, Mary,’’ catching both her hands 
in his, “I love you; and want I to hear the 
woman I love me Conol. Will you?” 

“ Lef-me-go, please? I must not listen to 


* You must and shatl!’? he answered, 
firmly, holding her tightly in his powerful 
clasp. 

“7 dare-not.” 

“ Why 2 ” ° 

“ Because there can be no question of love 
between» you-and me, You are of an old 
aristocratic: family, I am only a farmer’s 
niece,” she said, gently, and yet with decision. 

‘«And- what of that? If a man wishes to 
choose his wife from-a family not quite as old 
or proud as-bis own, why should he not?’’ he 
asked, passionately, 

«‘ Because such: marrieges never turn out 
happily, and-men- grow ashamed of their low- 
born. wives.” 

‘* As though I should’ ever be ashamed -of 
you!” he murmured, fondly. 

‘You would after a time,’’ she returned, 
with-strong conviction: 

“ You. are very wise, little one!’’ bending 
down till his moustache swept her brow. 

‘‘ [have heard aunt say that many times.” 

‘“« And now hear me say that I should neyer 
be ashamed of you, never regret our marriage; 
that-I should love you, dearly, truly, to the 
last day of my life.” 

The girl-trembled with joy, but listened in 
silence. 

“ Have I been mistaken, presumptaous?” 
he went on, after-a pause, ‘ Do you care for 
someone else? I fancied, sometimes, that 
you did not quite hate me,” 

“ Hate you!’’ she exclaimed, lifting a pair 
of starryeyes to-his full of a tender loye-light. 
‘Ob, no! no! Do not think that.” 

*‘Then—may I think the other? Do you 
love me?” 


For a minute they looked at each other, a 





glance from soul to soul ; and then, as her lips 
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ssemed to form a silent yes, he caught her to 
him and kissed the red mouth passionately. 

‘‘ My dearest!" he murmured, “‘ your love 
riskes me so happy. Tell me you are mine?” 

‘‘ Yes, Mr. Courtney, I am yours entirely.” 

‘‘Mr. Courtney,” he repeated, with re- 
proach in his tone. ‘*‘ Won't you give mea 
promise to call me Conol always, from this 
day forth?’’ 

“If you wish it,” she assented, shyly. 

“'Conol?” 

**Conol,” she repeated. 

‘*That is right. And you really do love 
me?’’ he went on, his arm lightly clasping 
her waist, uarebuked. 

“ With all my heart. I could not love you 
better than I do." 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” he returned, looking 
at her contentedly, and noting the beautifal 
sweep of long lashes on the fairness of her 
cheeks, “ because it gives me a hope that you 
will consent soon to be my wife. Mine, so 
that no one can take you from me; mine, 
while life lasts, beyond the power of anyone 
to take you from me,” 

‘‘T must not press you now,” he went on, 
as she remained silent, ‘‘on that point, as 
your ideas do not yet coincide with mine; 
bat, Mary, you will accept this as a pledge,” 
slipping on an old-fashioned diamond ring on 
her finger, ‘tas a pledge of our betrothal ; and 
in the next few weeks try and accustom yonr- 
self to the thought of being my wife, and the 
happiness you will bring to my life.” 

“If I thought it would bring yeu happiness 
—happinessonly,” she murmured, hesitatiugly, 
“and not misery, and regret, and——” 

‘It could never bring me that,” he said, 
tenderly. ‘‘ My affection is too strong to ad- 
mit of that.” 

And giving a glance around, and seeing the 
only living things in sight were some birds 
who,though theywere flying towards the Court, 
would tell no tales, he took the girl he loved in 
his arms, and kissed the quivering red lips, 

nd the eyes that were bright with tears. 

The two met frequently after that in the 
green silence of Derryardor woods, unknown 
to a single soul, for though he had said nothing 
to her, she tacitly understood that all was to 
be kepta secret until she accepted him for her 
affianced husband, and so she slang his ring 
on a blue ribbon, and wore it round her neck 
resting on her heart, and said never a word 
even to Pru. 

But her life seemsd quite changed, like 
u sweet-rhymed poem, and her beauty grew 
day by day more perfect and glowing; and 


Jim looking on with gloomy, despairing eyes, 


aessed the cause, and cursed the day that 
brought Conol Courtney back from India. 

With unquestioning confidence, with un- 
‘bounded trust, she had given her love to this 
man whom she thought her superior by birth, 
and still she hesitated to become his wife lest 
by so doing she might mar his fair and pros- 
perous future, and draw down on his h his 
haughty father’s wrath. But at last she gave 
way to his pleadings, and promised to become 
his wife at no distant date provided his father 
gave his consent. 

It was with a jubilant heart that. Conol 
entered the Squire’s study the next morning, 
feeling almost certain of success. He was the 
only child, had never been refused anything 
from the earliest age. He had, however, 
reckoned without his host, for the Squire’s 
wrath was terrible when his son unfolded his 
matrimonial plans. 

‘* What ! Give my consent to your marrying 
@ farmer’s niece! Never!” he exclaimed, 
fariously. 

“ She is every inch a lady, and a sweet one 
too,”’ declared the young man, 

“That may be; but her pedigree won't 
bear inspection. Your wife, Conol, must be 
like Cemsat’s, above suspicion in every 
respect.” 

‘** No woman could be purer or more modest 
than Mary.” 

** That may be. I remember seeing her as 
® child some years ago, and she was remark- 





ably pretty then; but ié is her position and 
relatives I object to. Why, boy, the Crowthers’ 
grandfather worked on your grandfather's 
estate, a common labourer, at a dozen shillings 
a week |” 

‘* All the more credit for his descendants 
that they have risen by their own industry 
and perseverance to the present respectable 
position they hold,’’ answered Conol, boldly. 

“ Qaite right,” allowed the old gentleman, 
‘“‘ but I could never receive one of them as my 
daughter.” 


. . Are you quite determined. on that point, |. 
sir?” 


** Quite!” inflexibly. 

‘My happiness or misery is nothing to you, 
then ?”’ 

‘“‘On the contrary, it is everything. You 
are blinded by love, and cannot look clearly 
into the future, and see what this folly would 
lead to. I know before a year passed over 
your head that you would regret having a low- 
born wife whom your poor friends would snub 
insolently while they took your hospitality, 
and your rich ones refuse to receive or visit 
altogether.'’ , 

‘* Well, my friends will have an opportunity 
of acting in that way ; for if you refuse your 
consent, sir, I shall marry without it!” and, 
tarning, he left the room, and his proud father 
in a state of mind better imagined than de- 


scribed. 


‘Good heavens! he will rain himself! 
Emma must help me,” and ringing the bell 
he requested his valet to ask Lady Brenton to 
come to him at once. 

In a few minutes her ladyship arrived, lan- 
guid as usual; but her languor quickly dis- 
appeared when she heard the news; and she 
agreed with her brother that the only chance 
of stopping this marriage was to appeal to 
the girl herself. Therefore, ordering the car- 
riage, she donned her bonnet and mantle, and 
set off at once for Castle Farm. 

Mary was in the old, lavender-scented par- 
lour when she arrived, and rose to meet her 
with considerable trepidation and wonder. 
However, she was not left long in doubt as to 
the reason of her visit. Women are prover- 
bially cruel to one another, and love to give a 
stab when they can, more especially when 
the stabbed is young and lovely, and the 
stabbee old and and ugly. 

Her ladyship was no exception to this rule, 
and in a few curt, cold words she showed the 
unhappy girl what an injury she would do 
Conol by marrying him, and what a wide.un- 
bridgable gulf yawned between her and the 
man she adored, 

“Then I can trust to your good sense in 
this matter, Miss Stewart?” she said last, 
as she rose to go. 

“You can trust to my love for your nephew, 
madam!’ she answered, with a pride and 
hauteur that equalled the great lady’s own. 
‘*I would not for the world injure one so dear 
to me!” 

Bat when the carriage drove away she 
threw out her arms with a gesture of despair, 
and burying her face in the sofa cushion, 
gave way to agony of tearless grief. 

‘*My dearest, what is the matter?” asked 


a voice,some hour or so later, and she felt|- 


herself encircled by a pair of strong arms, 
that drew her into their safe haven, and there 
tears came to her relief. ‘My darling! what 
is it?” he implored, pressing his cheek to 
hers. ‘*‘ What has happened to you?” 

‘* The greatest — trial — that — could,” she 
sabbed, brokenly. ‘‘I must never see you 
again, Conol !” 

‘*‘ Never see me again! Mary, my almost 
wife, are you out of your senses?’ he cried. 

‘*No; but Lady Brenton—has been—here— 
and she has shown —me—my duty—plainly. I 
a —ruin— your future —if I married 
you ” 

* You will ruin it if you don’t,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. ‘Oonfound that 
meddling old fool. What right had she to 
come here and interfere in my affairs ?” 

“ The right given by your father,” she said 





more calmly. ‘‘ He has refused to consent ; 
our marriage.” 

“ And what ifhe has? We shall not be th, 

only pair of people married withont parent,’ 
consent and approval.” And then th, 
young man tried every argument to indnos 
her to consent to a marriage with him: byt 
though nearly heart-broken at the thought of 
having to part with him she held firmly to he; 
honourable resolution, and at last he left her 
in despair and anger, declaring ske could not 
love him. 
‘This was the oruelleat-outof all, and eas tis 
hot August days passed on, and the cor, 
ripened and fell ‘neath the reaper's sickle, 
and wild-flowers to droop and fade, so Mary 
began to fade also, and the alteration in her 
looks awaking Pru’s anxiety, she, by dint of 
persevering prayers and entreaties, arrived st 
last at the truth. 

“Don't worry and fret, dearie !’’ said Pro, 
“You're every bit as good as the young 
Squire. I'll make it all right in a short 
time.” 

And that night, Conol, who had been an. 
able to tear himself away from the vicinity of 
Castle Farm to the girl he loved, received an 
ill-written, not over-well-spelt letter, that, de. 
spite its shortcomings, seemed very welcome 
to him ; and next day Pru actually set out on 
a journey to London, a thing she had not done 
for nearly twenty years, and was away two 
days, 

When she came back she marched straight 
into Mary’sroom, and pat a bulky letter into 
her hand,— 

** Read that, dearie. It will tell you who 
you really are, and show you that the common 
folk are neither kith nor kin to ye!” 

In extreme agitation Mary opened the letter. 
It was from her: uncle, Roderick Macgregor, 
and gave her the real, full and true account of 
her parentage, and the information that her 
Aunt Marjorie was dead. 

‘Then I am his equal!” she exclaimed, 
joyfally. 

‘“* Yes, dearie, an’ you had batter go and teil 
him so. He's in the parlour.”’ 

And the good creature passed outside the 
door, and then set down and had & good cry. 

We will drawa veil over the meeting of the 
lovers; but a month later there was a bril. 
liant wedding at the old Norman church si 
Derryyardor, and the Squire gave away th 
bride, and Lady Brenton presented the wed- 
ding-dress to Mary, for she had discovered 
she was her young friend Kathleen O'Hagan'’s 
child, and felt she couldn’t do too much for 
her; and Miss Grantham and five other young 
ladies of ‘‘ high degree’? were bridesmaids, and 
Patience and Pru, in their Sanday best, were 
honoured guests, and only poor Jim was 
absent. 

He lay face downwards in the dewy after- 
math of the home-meadow, wrestling with bis 
anguish and misery, and wondering what he 
should do with all the rest of his life that 
stretched before him—a blank ! y 

*“ AndI am so young,” he mattered, miser- 
ably, “Not yet twenty-two!” and she will 
forget me.” 


“ OF what avail, then, sighs or tears” 
For bygone hours that leave a sting ! 
Will she remember anything. 
Of that which haunts him through the years, 
Or hear the echo of his sighs, 
Or bear the burden that he bears?” 


[THE END. ] 








Femme Ham-Dresstno in Parts = 
strictly follows a oode according to t “ 
colour of the tresses. Fair hair is t0 
turned back loosely from the face, 80 86 ~ 
form a golden aureole, dark locks must ; 
parted down the centre and smoothly — ’ 
chestnut tresses may be piled high on the 
head in Japanese atyle, with a few carls stray- 
ing over the forehead, 
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OLIVE’S EXPERIENCE. 
—o— 


“Don't be vexed, Olive, dear; indeed your 

knows what is best for you.’’ 

Mrs. Arden spoks in a gentle, insinuating 
tone, for, to tell the truth, she was a little 
afraid of her high-spirited adopted daughter. 

‘Olive laid down her book, with flashing eyes 
and colour that came and went like red light- 
ning on her cheeks. 

Mrs. Arden resumed,— 

“Those young men are hardly the as- 
sociates your papa would choose for you, my 
love, and he was not pleased at their staying 
go late last night; and—and—he is not wil- 
ling you should go to the ballin their escort. 
He will go with you himself, if you wish very 
much to attend ; buat-——” 

“Stop!” interrapted Olive, indignantly. 
“Tam to be a slave—a tool for the caprice of 
others; I am to have no independence of my 
own, it seems. Mother, I am tired of this 
kind of life !’’ 

“Olive, Olive, my darling!" 

“Yes, mamma, I know you are kind, and 
my father has always loaded me with benefits. 
Iam not ungrateful, indeed; but oh, it is so 
hard to feel one’s self tied down, even by silken 
gords! I cannot live so; I would rather be a 

in the streets, or a scallion in the 
kitchen |” 

Mrs. Arden burst into tears—she was a soft- 
hearted, gentle-natured creature; but Olive’s 
eyes were dry, and her lips compressed into a 
thin scarlet thread. 

Olive Arden was a decided beauty—dark, 
brilliant, and glittering, with magnificent 
hazel-brown eyes, a creamy white skin, just 
shadowed with ctimson on either cheek, and 
luxarian$ dark hair, growing low on a marble- 
smooth forehead. As she looked into her 
mirror that same day, an‘ unconscious smile 
of triumph dimpled her fall lips. 

“T was born to conquer fate,’’ she mur- 
mured to herself; ‘‘and I will be Doctor 
Arden’s meek slave no longer! ’’ 

And when the doctor, returning from 
his day’a.labour at night, looked round the 
room, he naturally — 

“Why, where is Olive?" 

There was ho answer. Olive had fled from 
her adopted home, leaving only a haughty 
little note to the purport that all search would 
bein vain. 

“I want my freedom, and I will have it!” 
wrote Olive. 

Even while Doctor Arden was reading and 
te-reading the hurriedly written note, Olive 
was waiting on the doorsteps of a large 
mansion,;in the centre of Belgravia, for 
the answer to her timid ring. Closely veiled, 
dressed in black garments, with a long water- 
proof cloak, it would have been difficult for her 
nearest friend to recognise her through this 
disguise, 

“Mrs, B. A. advertised this morning for a 
<ompanion,” she said to the servant who 
answered the bell. ‘‘I am here to see her 
upon that business.” 

The servant, with a supercilious stare that 
drought the hot flashes to her cheek, showed 
her into a pretty little boudoir, rather gaudily 
furnished in blue and gold, where a faded lady 
of some thirty odd summers, was yawning 
over & half-finished novel. 

Olive was wearied in every muscle, but Mrs. 
Benedict Allen did not ask her to sit down; 
she surveyed her through a gold eye-glass, as 
it she had been a statue, or a picture devoid 
of life or feeling. 

: What wages do you expect?” 

* I do not know,” hesitated Olive. “I have 
apy been a companion before, and —”’ 

Oh, then you won’t suit me. I am very 
peculiar — delicately organised—and I re- 
uire the most perfect experience and tact. I 
= not endure to be experimented on! 

ohnson ! Show this young person the door! ”’ 

It was hard to keep back the tears, and to 
Tepreas the quivering of the lip, as Olive slowly 





went down the white-stone steps; but she 
was not discouraged by this first rebuff. She 
had resolved to be independent—to earn her 
own bread, and carve out her own fortunes; 
and she would not expect life to be all sun- 
shine. 

She stepped underneath a street gas-light, 
to glance at the second scrap of newspaper in 
her pocket. ‘‘Copyists Wantep! Employ- 
ment given to writers of a free and rapid 
hand. Apply to No. —, Buildings.” 

It was a long way off, but Olive entered a 
stage and rode down town, confident of being 
able to sait in this capacity, for she knew that 
her handwriting was bold, legible, and elegant. 

A little ferret-faced man sat at the desk, 
under the glare of one flickering light, as 
Olive, directed by an old crone on the stairs, 
entered the sanctum. 

‘* Well, young woman, what's wanting?” 
he demanded, in a voice not unlike the sawing 
of a rusty file. 

‘tI believe you advertised for copyists? ” 

The ferret-faced man burst into a coarse 
laugh. 

‘*Upon my word, ma’am, you must think 
we take things easy down here! Why didn’t 
you wait until next Christmas, while you were 
about it?” 

‘* I—TI don’t understand you, sir.”’ 

“ We gave out all the copying long before 
noon. And let me tell you, young woman, if 
you expect to make anything in a lawyer's office 
— to be little prompter. Good even- 
ing!’ 

He bent once more over his beoks, and our 
discomfited heroine retreated. 

She was faint and hun now, as well as 
wearied in mind and body, but she knew that 
the lighted restaurants and gaudy taverns were 
no place for her, and humbly entered a second- 
rate confectioners, where a motherly-looking 
woman stood behind the counter. A couple 
of sandwiches and a few rusks made her 
humble meal. 

‘‘ How much are they ?" she asked. 

‘* Sixpence, miss.” 

Olive put her hand in her pocket; to her 
dismay, both purse and handkerchief were 
gone. 

‘** Somebody must have picket my pockets !”’ 
she gasped, growing red and pale. 

The woman looked at her distrustfally. 
Alas! the purlieus of a great city are no school 
wherein to learn confidence in human nature, 
and somehow this look of doubt stung Olive to 
the quick. 

‘* You do not believe me!” she said, abruptly, 
‘‘but I have spoken the truth nevertheless ! 
There!" 

Drawing a ring from her fiager she tossed 
it upon the counter. 

“I don’t want to cheat you, miss,’’ said the 
woman, examining the trinket, a hoopof gold, 
inclosing a turquoise stone, “If I give you 
back five shillings, it will be nearer right.” 

Olive took the money; it was something, at 


‘least, to rely upon in her extremity. 


**Do you know of any place where I could 
get a respectable night's lodging for a mode- 
rate price?” she asked. 

“‘There’s Betty Lawrence lets rooms, two 
doors below,” answered the confectioner's wife. 
‘It’s a poor place, and not over clean, bat I 
guess it’s respectable enough. She has a shil- 
ling a night.” 

Olive hesitated. There was one more place 
to which she would fain apply, before she 
abandoned all hope of employment for that 
day. She bad always been quick with her 
fingers, and Madame Lovelle, the French mil- 
liner, in E—— Street, had advertised for an 
assistant. Olive had merely glanced at the 
advertisement that morning, scorning the idea 
of being a milliner's girl, but she had grown 
humbler now. 

Madame Lovelle sat behind her cashier's 
desk, ® pretty woman in stiff silks and gaudy 
jewellery, as Olive, wet and bedraggled (for it 
had begun to rain hard) approached her august 
presence, and made known her errand. 

“ Ah—indeed—yes—bat really, child, you 





ought to hold up your dress a little; it's drip- 
ping wet ; and just look at my carpets, will 
you? Idon’t see how people can be so care- 
less! An assistant? Yes, of course I want 
an assistant. Where did you work last?” 

Olive explained that this was her first essay 
at the millinery business. 

Madam rubbed her nose with one fat, be- 
ringed finger. 

““Oh, then, of course, you will not expect so 
much wages. I gave my last girl five shillings 
a week.” 

‘Five shillings a week ?” 

Olive felt herself flush to the very roots of 
her hair. 

‘She took her meals here, to be sure, ex- 
cept on Sundays,” added Madame Lovells, 
calmly. 

“‘ Bat I could not get the merest lodging for 
five shillings a week.” 

‘«‘ That’s your look-out, of course. Perhaps 
you have friends in the city who will lodge 

ou?” 
. Friends! yes, she had friends indeed, and 
she was beginning to see her own mad folly 
and self-conceit in leaving them as she had 
done. But it was too late for repentance now; 
she had made her own selection, and she must 
abide by it to the bitter end. 

** When could I come?" 

‘¢ To-morrow morning at six. 
your references, if you please?” 

“‘ References?” Once more Olive Arden’s 
cheek crimsoned. ‘I have none.’’ 

‘Then you are a fool to come here,” said 
the milliner, coarsely. ‘' How do I know who 
who you are? I might have half the goods 
in my shop stolen before I knew it if I took 
in every tramp that came along. You won’t 
do, young woman.” 

Olive turned and walked proudly away, 
feeling almost degraded by her contact with 
this coarse-minded, loud-voiced virago. 

But her heart sank within her as she issued 
once more into the wet and chilly streets. 
Poor Olive! it was not so easy to ‘‘ conquer 
Fate,” after all. What would she not have 
given to lay her aching head on Mrs. Arden’s 
tender bosom for but one moment! Bat pride 
rose up in her pathway like an iron barrier. 

She crept back through the rain and sleet 
to Betty Lawrence’s humble domicile. 

Betty herself sat darning stockings by the 
light of a smoky paraffine lamp. 

“*T hain’t a room left,” said Betty, when the 
stranger had made know her wants; “nota 
whole room, that’s to say; but there’s two 
beds in the room where Biddy Riley's to 
sleep, and Mag Macalister has a double bed 
in hers. What do you say to company, gals? 
It'll halve the expense.”’ 

Biddy Riley, a coarse, dirty-looking Celt, 
in a greasy shawl, and hair wildly awry, was 
warming her feet at the dim fire. 

‘*T don’t care,” she said, roughly. 

Mag Macalister was quite different. She 
was a pale, delicate Scotch girl, whose 
garments, although worn and mended, were 
strictly clean, and her hair shone like brown 
satin. 

‘*‘]’m sure the young person ia welcome to 
a share of my »’ she said, looking kindly 
at Olive’s weary face; and Olive instinctively 
drew hearer to her. 

Mag was a daily nurse, out of employment, 
she told Olive after they had retired to bed, 
and the piteous accounts she gave of her often 
frustrated efforts to earn an honest living, 
were by no means inspirating. 

Presently Betty came round to gather up 
the miserable little night-tapers, and warn 
her lodgers that ‘talkin’ arter ten o'clock 
was clean agin her rules!” And Olive, worn 
and weary, fell into a restless slumber. 

The next morning she resumed her search 
for employment, but without better success, 
and at night she had just enough money left 
to buy a small loaf of bread and pay Mistress 
Betty for another night's lodging. 

“T would be willing to share Misa Mac- 
Alister’s room again,” she said. 

“Is's what ye'll not do,” said the old 
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woman, ehragging her shoulders ‘‘ They’ve 
taken Mag to the hospital wid the faver, poor 
thing!" 

Olive started. Fever! Then what was the 
meaning of her own racking headache and 
trembling !imbs? Was she, too, stricken 
dowa with the fell disease ? 

She utterad a low cry. 

‘* Mother! mother! if I could reach you! ”’ 

She rose end staggered to, the. door; but 
there, overcoms by weakness and fatigue, as 
well as enervated by the shock of what,she 
had just heard, she sank, fainting on the 
threshold. 

“The old boy’s in ‘em all, I do believe,” 
said Betty, hastening to sprinkle her guest's 
face with camphor. “ Sare, I can’t kape.a 


hospital myself; and here's a card in her 
Miles Dougherty will 


pocket, poor thing! 
read it for me,” 

And Miles, a veteran Irishman, who kept 
a news-stall next door, spelled out: 

‘Mra —Dr.—Arden—No.—17, Pendragan-— 
street! I'd send.there, if I was you, Mrs. 
Lawrence, dear, for it’s a long sick spell she’s 
like to have. poor child! Maybe they’ll know 
somethin’ abont her there.’’ 

How long Olive Arden remained planged in 
the slumber of oblivion she.did not. know, 
but when she opened her eyes, and the soul 
once more shone out through their glittering 
portals, her adopted mother saé at her bed- 
side, and the delionte elegance of her apart- 
ment surrounded her as of old! 

‘‘ Mother!” 

** My, darling Olive!” 

Dr. Arden came to the pillow and bent his 
rugged face tenderly over her wan temples. 

* Don’t talk too much, my dear pet; you 
have besn very ill, and are still exceedingly 
—— By-and-bye you shall hear all about 
it ‘? 

There.was no need, however, As Olive lay 
there with closed eyes, sense and recollection 
returned to her, and she thanked the kind 
Providence that had brought her back to the 
home she had been, so eager to quit! 

‘‘Jast let me say one thing, papa,” she 
murmured, wreathing her thin arms round 
his neck, as he brought her a strengthening 
draught. 

‘* What ia it, iny love ?”’ 

Tell me that you forgive meall my temper 
and folly!" 

saith bave been forgiven long ago, poor 
c ri ” 

‘‘ Bat it is over now, papa! I have learned 
a bitter lesson! Henceforward you and 
mamma. will not know your way ward child!” 

Aud Olive's whole after-life proved the truth 
of her words ! 








FACET! A, 


Tare Way See Serriep Ir.—'' So you have 
broxXen off with Mr. Smith,” ssid Mand. 
* Well, I never could make him ont.” “TI 
found him a good deal of a conundrum my- 
self,” replied Clara, ‘‘so I gave him op.’’ 

A Cxance or Lucx.—Bachelor to Benedict : 
** You believe in luck, don't yon?” Bene- 
dict: ‘“‘Not much, I don’t.” Bachelor: 
‘' Why, my dear feilow, you surprise me, You 
used to believe in. it firmly.’’ Benedict: 
‘‘ That waa before I got married, my boy.” 

Tue Resounp.—Mes,.. Grudge: ‘‘ What. do 
you suppose possessed Mrs. Brown to. tell me 
your mother kept a boarding-honse, Miss 
Parvenue?"’ Sully Parvenus (who. is preco- 
cious) —‘ Perhaps it was.the.came reason that 
— her tell mamma, your father drove a 
cab,’ 

Sue. Knew. Aut Asour 17.—Hueband, (im- 
patiently to wife): ‘I told:you] only wanted 
hali a cup of tea, and, as usnal, you've filled 
it tothe top. Don't you know. what half-full 
is?” Mother-in-Jaw (grimly): ‘She ought 
to know by thia time. You've been half-full 
often enough.” 





Not Trerr Ack —Organist; ‘‘ All wrong, all 
wrong. The bass and tenor should be piania- 
simo.’’ Bass and Tenor; ‘That's so; we 
forgot.”’ Organist: ‘‘And the soprano and 
altoshould be forte,” Soprano end Alto (in- 
dignantly): ‘‘Humph ! Forty ? Well, you bet- 
ter send for our grandmothers.” 

He Wasn't an Oxp Ons.--‘‘ What is the 
reason you didn’t speak to Jones when he 
passed us just now? said Alderman Mooney 
to a well-known-politician. ‘' He insulted me 
the other day.’’ ‘“‘ What did he say to yon?” 
‘He called me an old donkey.’’ ‘' Called you 
an old donkey? How ridiculous! Why, you 
are not old,” 

A Hixt to a Nigcarpty Lover.—He was an 
ardent. but. economical lover, and had been 
courting her for three months. ‘' When do 
you think, dearest,” he said, as they sat near 
the moonlit window one evening, *‘that the 
moon appears at its best?” ‘I think,” she 
replied, “that the moon always locks the 
loveliest when one is returning home from the 
opera?” 

Wuat Can Wowan Do.—At a recent type- 
writing contest, a young laiy wrote 384 words 
in four minutes and forty.two seconds. This 
is only about one-fourth as many as she could 
utter in cne minute ; and when ehe is_felling 
a dear female friend about a new bonnet and 
a certain young man she recently met, she 
might get off about 1,000,000,000 in the same 
Jength of period. At least it- would sound so 
to a disinterested person. 

A Buretar Mecuanic.—Mrs. Brimmer : +I 
don't see when a man has a good trade, why 
he should prefer to be a burglar.” Mr, B.: 
‘* Who are you talking about?” Mrs. B.: 
“ That man who was caught breaking into a 
shop last night. He's a machinist.” . Mr. B.: 
‘‘Who told you that?” Mrs. B.: ‘The 
paper says that while be wag at the station- 
houce and the officer. was making his report, 
the burglar made a bolt for the door.” 

A Lover Wao Was Nor Conragiovs. — 
Several evenings ago Major Stofah went up 
to sce ® young lady.to whom he had been 
very attentive for some months, She was 
not visible at first, and her twelve-year-old 
brother entertainsd the major. After variona 
questions the kid remarked: ‘‘ You ain't con: 
tagious, are you?” ‘ Why, Jobupy, «bat co 
you mean by that?” asked the m»jor, with 
an innocent laugh of surprise. ‘' Oh, nothin’, 
I suppoze, only L,heard mother say you wasn’s, 
*oanee sister has been tryin’ to catch you all 
winter, and she couldn't doit.” The major 
remained the rest of the evenivg, but hasn’st 
been back sircce. 

Sue Was Osrty Lavcuixne sat Ma—Miss 
Birdie McHenpnipin is one of the belles of the 
city. Her intellect, however, doss not tower 
into the sublime heights reached by some of 
her fair sisters; but, to use ihe cold language 
of truthfulness, she is very much the same 
kind of a young lady that Gus De Smith isa 
young man. Not long since he proposed 
matrimony. He proposed in good faith, ina 
colemn, impressive manner, upon which Miss 
Birdie inaugurated a giggle, until Gus waa 
very much disgusted, can arising from his 
knees, his anger found vent in words. He 
was mad, too mad; almost, to speak. ‘* Mies 
Hennipin,” he fivally ejaculated, ‘with me 
this is no laughing matter. Why ehould you 
see anything, ridiculous about it?’ “You 
must..exouse me, Mr. De Smith—really -you 
most, for I am. not laughing at you; really, 
now, I ant-not; ma’s so funny, yon. know. 
Really, she is, just’ too. funny for any use. 
Yes, I was laughing at mea.” “At your 
ma?” ‘ Yes; you see, ma told me only this 
morning, ‘ Birdie, you are so. green that some 
donkey will take you yet,’ and there.you 
come ——” But be was gone. He was in 
the pasé tense. It was he who banged the 
deor so violently. ‘‘I wonder,’ said~ the 
suddenly dematel Birdie, ‘“‘I wonder. now, 
really, if he is offended at what ma said ? 
But, then, ma was always too awfully fanny 
for any kind of use.’’ 





Ir Gozs Ricut to Tee Spror.—There are 
nearly one hundred reliable “‘ Hair Restorera" 
advertised, and yet we are told that the num. 
ber of bald-headed men increases annually, 
So does the: number. of; bald-headed babies 
for that matter. It is inferred that the me, 
begin to use the “‘restorers”’ as socn as they 
find their bair growing thin on the apex, 

* Women,” said Mr, Seasock to his wife, 
‘do not seem to appreciate the faet thai life js 
serious, but spend their time ia frivolity, 
Just this afternoon I saw you with halia dozep 
women, standing in front of @ millinery shop 
for an hour, iooking at some fool bonnets ang 
things, All that time was wasted, my dear,” 
‘* Where were you allthattime?” ‘ Why, i 
was watching a fellow at the corner, who put 
a lot of coiton in his mouth and blew ont fire, 
Most amusing thing Lever saw }”’ 

Wire: “I suppose-you know that there 
is a young man coming in to see Mary two or 
three evenings a-week?.” Husband: ‘ Yep, 
I've noticed him two or three times. What 
about it?” ‘I’ve been inquiriog about him, 
and I find he isn’t worth a farthing, and never 
will be, and I want: you. to .stop his visits.” 
‘* When is he. coming-again?’* ‘* To. morrow 


| night. “ All right; I'm going. to cet the 


parlour grate to-morrow night, and I'll get him 
to help me ; afterwards I'll find a way to get 
rid of him. We mustn't act too precipitately 
in these matters.” 

Ax Incompiete Caart.—It is announced that 
the new celestial chart at which astronomers 
all over the world are at work wiil note the 
positions of a hundred million stars. Aren't 
they going to give the situations of the other 
three or four millions a man suddenly sees 
when he is feeling around in the dark and gets 
an emphatic whack between the eyes witha 
half-open door? At such times the myriad of 
stars seem centred in one group oe more 
than ten feet distant. He never stops to conns 
them, bat he is willing to meke ean affidavit 
that there are not less than two reillions, not 
including several hundred comet#and meteors. 


A story telliog how. a. great American 
lawser won his wife is not generally known, 
yet it posseazea. elements of humour which 
conld bs appresiated.. In Paris thére once 
lived a lively Amsricen woman wha tocka 
fow countrymen to board whils her husband 
wa3 repairing his fortune in South Africa. 
The death of, the husband occurred, acd the 
widow sailed for America to place in American 
soil the bones of the departed one. Oa the 
day of the landing sho summoned an eminent 
lawyer to settle her estate. ‘‘ Madam,” said 
the lawyer, after a brief examination, ‘' your 
affairs are in such a delicate condition, that I 
see only one course open for you. and that is 
marriage.” “But who will marry me?” 
sobbed the widow. ‘I will, madam,” gal- 
lantly replied the lawyer. And the ceremony 
was so speedily performed that the funeral of 
the first hucband took place from the home of 
the newly-married pair. 


A Penrecr Lixexess —‘* There,” said the 
photographer, showing his custcmer a picture. 
‘You never had a more life-like photograph 
taken. The resemblance is remarkable. Dont 
you think so?” ‘“Er—um—yes,” said the 
young man, @ubiously. “I think it'll do.” 
In the evening he showed. the picture to bis 
best girl, and acked-her opinion of.it. ‘‘ Why, 
I don’t think it is good at all,” said the young 
lady, glancing from the original to the coun- 
terfeit presentment. ‘ One ear is larger thar 
the other, one eye ia. cutrbias; the mouth is 
twisted, your neck is apparently a foot long, 
and it has no more expression .than a corpse. 
I wouldn't have it’’ Then the..young men 
took the picture back and was given. auother 
sitting. A week later, when he called, the 
photographer gave him the picture of a band- 
some actor, his customer looked at it oritically, 
said it flattered him a little, but that was no 
objection, and when he presented it to his git! 
she pronounced ita “ perfect likeness.” All 
the same, the first picture he showed her was 
the perfect likeness. 
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Tam Royal Highnesses the Duke and 


STATISTICS. 


Firry YeAr's Progress 1x TELEGRAPHY.— 


Duchess of Connaught were present at the | A lecture on this subject by Mr. William Lant 


distribution of prizes to the girls of the Church 
of Scotland Mission Schools at Poona,. on 
January 6. There was a large assembly of 
Europeans and natives, and their Royal 


Highnesses arrived at a quarter to five, and | 


as the Duchess took her seat a little girl pre- 
cented her with a bouquet of roses. 

His Royal Highness the Duke, in a happy 
speech, expressed hia pleasure at seeing so 


many gitls receiving the benefits of a Christian | 


education. Healso spoke with warm. appre- 
ciation of the work-to which the Misses Ber- 
nard have so nobly devoted their lives, and 
said that he and the Duchess were much gra- 
tified at being present at the New. Year's 
gathering of the schools, and hoped the. year 
would prove a happy one to all. 

Trem Royal Highnesees Princess Mary 


Duchess vf Teck, and Princess Victoria of ; 


Teck, attended by. Lady, Caroline Cust, were 
present at the concert given at.the Westmin- 
ster Town Hall by. the. Children’s Orchestra. 
This concert was an invitation one, and the 
room was filled by a large and fashionable 
audience. Theselection of music .was remark- 
ably good. Between fifty and sixty young 
amatenrs filled the orchestra, picturesquely 
dressed in white dresses, with garter sashes of 
either crimson or blae, Miss Mand. Walman 
gave a recitation between the parts, and the 
“Wreck of the Paffin,” was received with ap- 
plause. A concerted Morceau for violins alone 
was among the gems of the entertainment. 
H.R.H. Princess Mary arrived at nineo’clock, 
wearing black satin and lace, and diamonds 
in her hair. Princess Victoria was.in white 
with coloured embroidery on the bodice. 
Among others were the Marchionezs of Bland- 
fe in black, her three daughters dressed in 
white, 

A Nartonan. Lawn Tennis Association has 
sprung suddenly into existence. Delegates 
from varioug lawn-tennis clabs met in London 
a short time since, and resolved thatthe for- 
mation of such a body was requisite for the 
proper maintenance of what is now one of our 
national sports. The All England Lawn 
Tennis Clab, it would seem, is too limited a 
body, aud its authority is restricted. The 
new association will take: larger views and 
exert a more widespread infinence, A provi- 
tional committee has been appointed to frame 
ries for the, coastitation. of the association, 
which hopes to get into working order: without 
forther delay. If leading lawn-tennis players 
support the movement, a recognized body will 
doubtless be formed by the summer, with fall 
power to make: laws and. regalations, for 
matches and meetings, and with authority to 
enforce the same, 

Tar King and Queen, of Swaden: gave a 
grand Ball at the Castle of Steckholm, in 
honour of His Majesty’s birthday. The King 
of Sweden, the Crown Peinoe and. Princess, 
Prince Ozcar and. Prince. Carl. were present ; 
the Queen was, of course, unable to attend, 
The guests numbered over two thoneand, 
tod comprised the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique and the nobility, the Members 
of Parliament, and a large number of cfficers, 
representatives of art, commerce, science and 
literature, The guests were received by the 
frst Court Marshal, Count Nils .von Rosen, 
tni aseembled in the Grand Gallery and 
adjoining apartment. The.Royal family, pre- 


ceded by a number of chamberlains, arrived: 
ai a quarter to ten o'clock, Hia Majesty leading 


the Crown Princess. Atrer a short, reception 
for the members of the Corps Diplomatique, 
dancing began in the large hall known ag the 

White QOoean,’? which has been recently 
Teetored, and which was splendidly ligkted by 
electric light from fifteen Jarge chandeliers. 
Tbe King danced the first quadrille with the 
Crown Princess, vis-a-vis the Crown Prince, 
Whose partner was Madame Lowén. 





; Carpenter, tells us that. in early days people 
; paid a shilling each, not to send a message, 


but to see the wonderful new agent at work 
between Paddington Station and Slough, the 
telegraph being then solely used as an adjnnct. 
to the railways. On, its. being placed at, the 
service of the public, the charge varied from 
fourpence to ninepense per word, according to 
distance. When negotiations were opened in 
1868 for the transfer.of the telegraphs to the 
State the company. had..1,300 stations, 50,000 
miles of wire, and 8000 instruments, The 
transfer took place two years later, and in 
1887 the Post Office controlled 170,196-miles of 
wire and 6 514 stations.. The first cable was 
laid. across the. English, Channel in 1850. 
There were now 112,673 miles of submarine 
cable at work, representing a capital of 
£37,000,000; and more than thirty ships were 
employed in the business of laying and. re- 
pairing., Describing minutely the apparatus 
of various kinds, the lecturer said that whereas 
the highest speed of messages.was formerly 
thirty words per minute it was now sixty 
words a minute, thanks to Wheatstone’s auto- 
matic transmitter. That was the rate at 
which meesages passed between England and 


‘Dublin. Duplex and quadruplex telegraphy 


meant the sending of several telegrams over 
one wire in opposite divections at the same 
time; the latest device of this kind being 
Delany’s synchronous. multiplex. system, by 
which six messages at once could be sent along 
one wire. There had been an enormons ia- 
crease in the nuviber, of telegrams in this 
country—from 882 300 in 1855 to 47 000,000 in 
1885, the last year of shilling meesages—and 
still further to over a million a week in this 
era of sixpenny telegrams, 





GEMS, 


A GENTLEMAN is_gne who combines 2 woman's 
tenderness with.a man’s courage. 

We talk of creative minds, That is buta 
figure of speech—we can create nothiog. 

Laws are not made like lime twige or nets, 
to catch everything that toucheth them; but 
rather like sea-marks, to guide from. ship 
wreck the ignorant passenger. 

Ir is no great matter to live lovingly with 
good-natured, humble, and meek persons; but 
he. who can do. so,with the. froward, wilfal, 
ignorant, peevish, and. perverse, has . true 
charity. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURSS, 


Stove -Porisn.—To-make an inexpensive 
etove polish, griand any non-combustible black 
pigment, witha soffiicient quantity of silicate 
of potash, or-liquid glass, to. maka if of,a 
proper. consistency for application. When 
the polish, becomes dry,,it will be fonnd to be 
smooth and shiny, and very darable. 

Exu pe. CoLoane.—To make, the best cologne 
watex, mix together two, fiaid,onnoca.cf berga- 
mot, two finid drame-ef:oil of neroli, half a 
fluid ounce of oil of jasmine; two fluid drams 
of oil of: ; arden: lavender, one: minim of oil 
of cinnamon, three fiuid,ounces of oil of musk, 
one. gallon, of deodorised,alcoboi, aud4two pinta 
of rose water., Let stand forsome time before 
filtering for use. 





Sour.—Boib.6ibi:common washing soda with, 


6lb.-qnicklime {shell lime is best) in ten quarts 
of, water, for half-an-hour; let it. stand all 
night to.clear.. Draw-off.thaJye (i ¢ , theclear 
part-of the coda, &c.), and,-boil it for half-an- 
hour, with 1tb: common resin, and 71b. of any 
kind of fat,. Let it stand till it cools, and then 
cut it into bare,. The time given-for boiling is 
rather short; let it boil till it saponifies. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prosperity is consistent with intense world- 
liness, intense selfishness, intenre hardness of 
heart, while the grander features of human 
character —self-sacrifice, disregard of pleasnre, 
patriotism, love of knowledge, devotion to any 
great and good cause — these have no ten- 
dencies to bring men what is called fortune. 

Nervous Cumpren.—Never do anything to 
frighten a child before it goes to bed. What- 
ever punishment it may have incurred,.do not 
select the evening for its execution. To leave 
it in its lonely crib in the dread silence and 
darknees. of a long night is a cruelty which 
may carry.its poisonous fruit with is to the 
end. of. life. How much -misery has been 
caused to delicate nervous organisations by 
thoughtless aggravation of the inherent dread 
of darknessand solitude no one can e#y. None 
but the brightest and cheerfalest fanciesshould 
have a place in the. minds of the yonng., and 
if dreams do visit their pillows, thoy will st 
least, is may be assumed, partake of the same 
character. Then the longest nights will be 
deprived of their terrors. : 

Too Mucna Conrture.—In Germany, the naum- 
ber of university students has increaced from 
thirteen thousand, four hundred in 1867 to 
twenty-eight thousand at the present time. 
In the jast five yeara the increase has been 
twenty-six per cent., while the populaiioa bas 
increased only five per cent. All the profes- 
sions which require special training are greatly 
overcrowded, and an increasingly large num- 
ber of Iearned.men are forced to wait years 
before they can obtain snitable. positions. 
There is consequently a growing discontent 
among, these clasees, often stimnlated by the 
pressure of actual need, and a disinclination 
to form family relations. Many feel obliged 
to learn. new callings, many more emigrate 
and. are lost to the country, while others swell 
the ranks of the socialistic agitatora, 

Depresstnc.—In some honsebolds the wind 
is always ‘‘in the east,’ and-no one quite 
knows the reason. The causes, patiently 
traced, usually centre in some one member, 
He may.not haye what is usnaliy meant by 
“g bad temper,” and may go on, day after 
day, giving others little cause for active com- 
pleint against him. And yet his personal at- 
mosphere. is so.depressing that the constitu. 
tionally sober. are made melancholy by his 
presence, end the light bearted find themselves 
deep in the blues, ‘I don’t see why every- 
bedy complains of my manner,” once said a 
mostestimable gentleman. ‘‘ I am eure I don't 
easily lose my temper, and. I never say dis- 
agreeable things.’”’ ‘Ab, but sou always look 
as.if you were thinking them, and that’s 
worse |’ answered a candid friend. Repressed 
criticism. is, indeed, sometimes. harder to bear 
than a frankly. uttered complaint 


Prcutiar Birps.—Among the macy birds of 
Africa is one that frequents. the mountainous 
regions, that has a peculiar way of incubating. 
It isthe Buceros cristatus, and. ia thna describe & 
by Hi H. Johnston: ‘' Genexally distributed 
over the mountain up to six thousand feet, 
espacially near habitations. They show no 
fear.of man, being generally protected by the 
natives, who Icok upon them. with supersti- 
tions awe, arising probably from. their being 
usefal scavengers, aa well as fromiheir pecn- 
Jiar lond cry, which resemblee at times that 
of. the..wailing of s woman ia distress, at 
others. that. of the braying.of sn.ats.. In 
Angcst and September they: were: breeding ; 
and, occasionally, the head of ‘the female 
might be;seen peering out from a hole in a 
tree some.thirty or. forty feet high where she 
had: been. plastered. iu. by her sfeotionate hus- 
band. By the chips lying about, it would 
appear that these holes are excavated by the 
birds to-the required,.size.. They are monoga- 
mous, and show greataffection for each other, 
which ‘is fortunate, as the female, during -in- 
cubation, has to rely entirely cn her mate for 
daily subsistence.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


C. C.—There is a way, and that is to go at the study 
of algebra and stick to it till you master it. 


Ose tn Love.— Quite possible, but ° recs of that 
age usually do not know their own min: 


8. B.—We have no means of communicating business 
adresses, Which are barred from publication here. 


Ost Anxious TO Know.—We must respectfully decline, 
as ony receipt for the purpose would certainly seriously 
injure your general health. 

Racnet H.—There is no way consistent with self- 
respect except to leave him to himself until he comes 
round again. If he really cares for you he will be sure 
to come after you. Do not be impatient. 


Cc. V.—l. Yes. The full proceedings of the trial 
referred to have been published in pamphlet form. 2. 
{t would demand too much space in this department to 
give all the legal points upon which a new trial was 
solicited and refused. 3. The daily papers contained 
elaborate reports. 


B. L. T.—If she cannot throw a modest intimation of 
her feelings into her tones, her looks, her manner, then 
she is unlike the rest of her sex. But she must guard 
against seeming bold or over-sentimental. —— isa 
girls’ best charm. Any want of refinement and esty 
shocks a well-bred man. 


C. C. H.—You should bear in mind that your lover is 
only a of*twenty, and is therefore not his own 
master. en he becomes a man of full age perhape he 
will show more firmness and dence of character. 
In the meantime you ought to be kind and forbearing 
towards him, or else give him up altogether. 

P. N.—Wagers or bets depending upon any contingent 
event are unlawful, and all contracts on account of 
money wagered are void. In most rs the stakes 
are deposited with a third person, ed the stake- 
holder, to await the result. In some countries the loser 
may sue both the stakeholder and winner for the amount 
he wagered. 


F. L. C.—Dover’s powder is a preparation of i 
cuhana and opium, each a drachm, and of sulphate of 
potassa an ounce, rubbed together into a very fine 
powder. It differs from the powder originally recom- 
mene a Dr. Dover, which contained also nitrate of 
potash liquorice. It promotes tion, and has 
the properties of an anodyne. It is in affections of 
the liver and of the bowels. 


Jcaxn.—Christmas is a combination of the two words 
Christ and mass, and is so named in contradistinction 


being @ mass for 
Christ, one of the oldest observances of the day being a 
celebration of a mass commencing at mi and 
which may be celebrated three times during the day, an 
honour accorded no other day in the church calendar. 


E. C. C.—A brigade consists of two or more regiments 
of troops under the command of a brigadier-general. A 
regiment usually consists of ten companies of troops 
under the command of a colonel, and a company con- 
sists of from sixty to one hundred men, under the 
command of a captain. It is seldom that e com- 
pany in a regiment has its full complement of men; 
— brigades vary as to the number of troops they 
con ° 


X. X.—An acre is a piece of land containing 160 square 
rods or perches, or 4,840 square yards, or 43,560 square 
feet. constitutes the English and American acre, 
while that of Scotland contains 6,104,128 square yards, 
An acre of ground could not be divided into an equal 
nunber of lots having a frontage of 50 feet and a de 
of 100 feet, but eight lots whese dimensions are 54 feet 
5 2-5 inches by 100 feet can be exactly proportioned from 
such an area. 


L. L.—Your conduct was proper, except when you 
promised to write to the young man. But that, it 
seems, was a thoughtless act, which you saw the im- 
propriety of as soon as you had an opportunity for re- 

ection. It was unreasonable in the young man not to 
accept your explanation, and his behaviour, when you 
recog’ him in the street, was very rude. You have 
done well not to notice him since that occasion, and 
should persist in treating him in the same way in the 
future. 

L. L.—If a boy has no natural inclination to learn a 
trade, the time spent in trying to do so will usually be 
lost, and in all probability he will never rise above the 
position of an ordinary workman. The fession of 
telegraphy and typewriting is one in which the remu- 
neration for the work done is growing smaller from 
year to year, because of the 1 number of persons 
practising it. It would be advisible, therefore, to give 
the matter of the choice between it aftd carpentering 
your most serious consideration, also remembering that 
your father, from long years of experience, is fully able 
to advise you on such an important question. 


M. M.—The earth is nearer to the sun in winter than 
it isin summer. The heat of the summer, then, is not 
caused by the near approach ef the earth to the sun. 
Snow and ice never melt on the tops of high mountains ; 
and persons who have ascended in balloons bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the cold increases as they rise. 
The reason why the days are the hottest in summer is 
that, on account of the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
the rays of the sun fall almost vertically, or perpen- 
dicularly, on the earth’s surface at that season of the 
year. At other seasons they fall more or less obliquely, 
and the more inclined they fall, the less heat they seem 
¢o possess, 





Letta.—The 13th of October, 1872, came on Sunday. 
= 29th of February will come on Sunday in the year 
1891. 


8. S.—A young lady should not accept presents from 
a gentleman to whom she is not ¢é , unless he is 
a near relative. 


W. C. J.—Axminster, in Devon, is well known on 
account of its very rich and beautiful carpets, woven in 
one piece, which rivalled those of Turkey and Persia. 
~ town is believed to have existed from very early 

68. 


E. E.—Such matters are to a great extent controlled 
by custom. Religious persons naturally conform to the 
usages of the church which they attend. Those who are 
not religious are not expected to bow their heads during 
prayers. 

E. E. C.—Nothing has yet been devised in the way of 
ofl which will cast a red light. Perhaps your question 
will stimulate some of our ious chemists to try to 
discover something of the Should they succeed 
it would be a very profitable discovery. 


E. D. D.—There is no cosmetic which can be long 
used without injury to the person who resorts to its 
use. There is nothing which will tend a. to 
beautify the skin of either the face or the hands ex 
bathing, exercise, diet, and a regular compliance wi 


the laws of health. 
E. V. V.—Your writing is ectly legible, and veer 
e 


English is good enough for 


If you write to stating your 
case clearly, he ~~ be able to help you. You should 
give your uncle's name and age, business and other 
particulars, as far as you can. 


THE SAME IN ALL WEATHER. 


y+ — toh os id sending brow, 

and s eyes, 
We on thee when days are dark, 
n ith wonder and 


seems so strange and sweet to find 
A face without a cloud, 

When all our sky is overcast, 
And threatening winds are loud. 


e. 

y when skies are clear, 
And sorrows hide afar, 

Upon some fairer, haughtiger brow, 
As on some distant star ; 


But for the daily walks of life, 
With sun and shadow strown, 
We bless the fate that led our path 
So close beside thine own. 
For in thy smile is sunny warmth, 
ee +> “a bays blow, 
An ve a joy 
nad secl bok 100 tag Eee. i. 


G. W. C.—1. The present population of Bethlehem is 
about 3,000, most of whom are Greek and Roman Catho- 

ic Christians, and the rest Moslems. 2. There never 
has been-any dispute that the je town occu! 
the site of the ancient one. 3. A large convent wi 
contains a church is built over the spot where the 
of Christ is su to have occurred. 4. Bethlehem 

e first possessions wrested from the 

Moslems by the Crusaders. 5. Blue Monday was origin- 
ally so called from a fashion, prevalent in the sixteenth 
century, of decorating the churches on the Monday pre- 
ceding Lent with blue colours. It was celebrated as a 
general holiday, but the excesses committed during the 
revels led to enactments which broke up the custom, 


N. 0. C.—According to ‘‘ Cruden’s Concordance of the 
Hoiy Scriptures,” the star that aj to the Magi, or 
wise men, and conducted them to lehem, where the 
Saviour was born, has furnished matter for - 

Some ancient authors have asserted 


kind of comet which —- preternaturall, 
7 thinks that the same light which ap- 
pherds Bethlehem might also have 
visible afar off to the ging over Judea, 
and so have been their guide to find the Saviour. 
Whether the star was seen by everybody, or only the 
Magi, is another matter for conjecture. 
L. H. A.—The occasion of the heroism of the lish 
girl Grace Darling was the of the Fi 
steamer, on her | from Hull to Dundee, on the 
of Sept. 6, 1838. fifty-three on ‘board, 
eight perished, including the captain and his wife. 
the oe of the 7th 


t 
survivors were discovered by 
to the rocks A eae remained of the 


escaped by other means. A public subscription of £700 
was raised for her, and presents were sent to her from 
all parts of Great Britain, and other countries. She was 
born at Bamborough, on the coast of Northumberland, 
Nov. 24, 1815. She died on Oct. 20, 1842. 
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A. A.—She should treat him politely but not Cordially 
and give him an opportunity to explain his conduct j 
case he should wish to do so. 


L. D. D.—O'Laughlin, Spangler, Arnold, and Mugg 
found guilty by a military commission of participatio, 
in the assassination of President Lincoln, were sent ty 
the Dry Tortugas, a jeag Nel ten islets, or keys, formin 

part of Monroe County, Florida. The conspirators dij 
not serve out their terms of imprisonment, President 
Johnson having pardoned them all, except O'Laughliy 
who died there. . 


A. M.—Augeas was a mythical King of Elis, the 
cleansing of whose stables was one of the twelve labours 
of Hercules. When the hero demanded his recompense 
Augeas refused to give it to him ; whereupon Hercules 
slew ‘him and all his sons save Phyleus, whom he made 
king in the place of his father. 2. Hercules in works of 
art is most uently represented clothed in a lion's 
skin, and carrying a club. 

E. E. J.—The proverb, ‘‘ Those who live in glass houses 
should not. throw stones,” dates hack to the Union of 
England and Scotland, at which time London was 
crowded with Scotsmen. This did not please the 
Duke of Buckingham, who organized a movement 

them, and parties were formed, who went about 

htly to break the windows of the shopsand d 

In retaliation, a party of Scotsmen smashed the ings. 
dows of the duke’s mansion, which stood in St. Martin's 
Fields, and had so many windows that it was known ag 
the Glass House. . The duke Lg to the king, who 
replied, as quoted: “Those who live in glass houses 
should be careful how they fling stones.” 


JEwntE.—It is a difficult question to answer. Probably 
ages hence when the of cities and villages of 
to-day are buried in the earth, the various kinds of 
buttons will be exhumed by our successors ond sematel 
as curiosities. Ten or fifteen years ago very 
and pearl buttons were thickly scattered over dresses, 
After the small buttons, larger glass buttons in the form 
of fruits, as blackberries, raspberries, 
rants came into fashion and were worn 


colour and design. Others are in imitation of cameos, 
and still others are imitations of gilt and silver. ann 
Stanley 


‘of these buttons would bed e h py ete fl 


tants of Pa’ and the interior of 
and other explorers would find a supply of them useful 
for presents. 

Apa —1. The Volcano de Agua, or water volcano, 
situated in Guatemala, Central America. 2. Sirikal, the 
name given the source of the Amoo-Darya River in 
is the est lake in the world, being situated a 
altitude of 15,600 feet above sea-level. 3. 
situated on the south slope of the Pyrenees, is the 
republic in the world. e independence of 
state dates from 790 a.p. 4. Belgium, with 482 inkabi- 
tants to the square mile, is the most densely 
country. 5. According to the tenth general census of 
the United States, taken in 1880, the centre of popula- 
tion’ is situated a few miles north-east of Cincinnati. 
6. Thibet is the highest inhabited country on the globe. 
7. The city of Ghent, Belgium, stands on twenty-six 
islands. These are~connected by forty-two large and 
forty-six small bridges. 

SEvERAL InQquirERS,—The following lines give you the 
desired information : 


fair, and wise, and merry, and gay.” 
Sunday is excluded from the list, probably because the 
wurde ts Ss tc blecy.” Teoseguas lo popaber ts Be 
8 A e rhyme is po e 
west of d, and embodies an old superstition. 
There is er old saw relative to sneezing which is 
not often quoted now: 
“Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, have a letter ; 
Sneeze on Thursday, something better ; 
Sneeze on Friday, expect sorrow ; 
Sneeze on Saturday, oy to-morrow ; 
Sneez3 on Sunday on Monday borrow.” 
Sneezing is generally regarded as a sign of good fortune, 
and in some parts of Europe when one sneezes it is cus- 
tomary to say, ‘‘God bless you.” 
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